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H-bombs 


On 


Spain 


““The sense of security more fre- 

uently springs from habit than 
rom conviction, and for this reason 
it often subsists after such a change 
in the conditions as might have 
been expected to suggest alarm... 
A man will tell you that he has 
worked in a mine for forty years 
unhurt by an accident as a reason 
why he should apprehend no 
danger, though the roof is begin- 
ning to sink...” 


George Eliot - Silas Marner. 


“As long as we have machines we 
will have failures” - President 
Johnson, March 31, 1964. 


“ Approximately a dozen major in- 
cidents or accidents involving US 
nuclear weapons are known or re- 
liably believed to have occurred, 
mostly in plane crashes . . . The 
fact that, in a sizable number of 
accidents, no nuclear explosions 
have resulted indicates that, to 
date, US nuclear weapons have 
effective built-in safety features.” 
- Mershon Report, 1962 


None of the H-bombs lost in Spain 
exploded, but at least one of them 
has been proved to be less than 
100% safe. Now, when it is no 
secret that the area around which 
the bomb fell has been contami- 
nated by radiation, the American 
military establishment will have to 
face several embarrassing ques- 
tions. 


What is the extent of contamina- 
tion and radiation due to the leak- 
ing bomb in Spain? What effects 
will it have on the people who were 
living in the area at that time? Will 
it have any long-term effects? What 
is the possibility of such an acci- 
dent occurring again? The detona- 


tor of one Spanish bomb was dam- 
aged in the plane crash: could a 
bomb actually be exploded by an 
accident like this? This is only one 
type of accident: how many more 
could there be involving nuclear 
weapons? Could such an accident 
trigger off a nuclear war? 


Many of these questions have of 
course been asked before. Ameri- 
can officialdom has always given 
reassuring answers, and often 
those who asked the questions have 
appeared as alarmists. The recent 
events in Spain, however, have 
shown that the reassurances of 
American officialdom are not worth 
much. Whether deliberately or not, 
the American air force was wron 
when it announced that there was 
no danger from radiation or con- 
tamination in Spain. The facts 
proved otherwise. If the powers- 
that-be erred or lied about this 
accident, how can their reassuran- 
ces be believed in the future? 


In a sense it might be comforting 
if the US air force was telling lies 
in Spain. This could be construed 
as part of a deliberate policy to 
prevent any public hysteria about 
radiation. Against such a policy, it 
could be argued that since the pub- 
lic are eventually going to suffer 
the dangers of a nuclear accident, 
it might be best to put all the rele- 
vant facts squarely and openly to 
the public. This could conceivably 
be done in such a way as to prevent 
any panic and perhaps help salvage 
or evacuation operations. It would 
certainly have the definite advan- 
tage, from the air force’s point of 
view, that the public would learn 
to trust official pronouncements 
and act in accordance with them 
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located. 


for the bomb in the sea. 


ages in the area were evacuated. 


is danger.” 


from flying over Spain. 


for safety. Then, if American air 
force spokesmen gave assurances 
of no danger, they might be be- 
lieved. 


If American statements of no 
danger in Spain were based on 
error, then even more serious 
problems are raised. Did the US 
air force think that the Spanish 
bombs were in fact both explo- 
sion and “leak” proof? Was the 
damaged detonator a_ possibility 
that was overlooked? If so, then it 
is possible that every country over 
which American planes carrying 
nuclear weapons fly is in constant 
danger; it is possible that the en- 
tire world is in danger of a nu- 


8 clear war caused by an accident. 


The fact is that because of the 
scale, speed and power of Ameri- 
ca’s weapon technology, a small 
amount of error can have disas- 
trously large effects. Rigorous pre- 
cautions are taken, of course, but 
most accidents are not foreseen. 
The power blackout in America 
last year was said beforehand to 
be “impossible.” In fact, owing 
to chance, a disaster was avoided. 
The power failure could have 
frozen the electric controls at a 
nuclear plant at India Point and 
produced a reactor “ meltdown ”’ - 
the accident most feared at nu- 
clear installations. Fortunately, the 
plant was temporarily closed down 
at the time for repairs. Another 
near miss. 


The point is, of course, that where 
nuclear power is involved, we can- 
not depend on luck to prevent us 
from accidental disaster. Possibly, 
the science that made nuclear 
weapons can be used to keep them 


On January 17, H-bombs fell on Spain. Two American planes - 
B-52 bomber and a Boeing KC-135 stratotanker - 
25,000 feet during routine refuelling operations. Both planes crashed to 
the earth in flames. It was reported that three bombs fell on the land, a 
fourth in the sea. Unofficial reports had it that the land bombs had been 
recovered. At the beginning of this week, the sea bomb was said to be 


The American air force insisted throughout the missing bomb scare that 
there was no danger of radiation hazards. Although two Spaniards who 
had gone close to the wrecked planes were taken to hospital suffering 
from exposure to radiation, the “no danger” assurances continued to be 
made. At that time, public attention was mostly concentrated on the search 


On Wednesday, February 3, it was announced that £300,000 compensation 
would be paid by the United States Air Force to Spanish tomato growers 
for the loss of their crop due to the plane crash. Although it was stipulated 
the crop should not be sold, American officials gave further assurances 
that there was no danger of radioactivity or contamination. On Monday 
of this week, only four days later, it was announced that the detonating 
charge of one of the inland bombs had exploded during the crash, releasing 
dangerous Alpha rays and contaminating the area. American troops, 
wearing protective clothing, used bulldozers and spades to search for 
bomb-case fragments, and removed torryloads of contaminated soil. Vill- 


An American sergeant told press correspondents: “ This area is dangerous, 
you had better get out.” He said the breeze was spreading radioactive 
dust. “It does not affect the skin, but if you swallow it or breathe it there 


Since the crash the Spanish government has banned American bombers 
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secure from accidents. But this is 
by no means proven. In his book, 
Understanding Media, the Canadian 
writer Marshall McLuhan points 
out that the effects of new inven- 
tions are often unpredictable and 
often occur independently of how 
men attempt to use them. 


The question “ can man survive his 
technology?” is possibly the ques- 
tion of our century. Certainly, the 
development of automation and 
cybernation in America has led us 
to a situation in which the unpre- 
dictability of our technology has 
achieved frightening proportions - 
precisely because today’s tech- 
nology is so fast, so powerful yet 
so complex in organisation. Cyber- 
nation and weaponry have presen- 
ted us with the possibility that we 
may have to limit the development 
of technology to avoid damaging 
ourselves. This is, of course, what 
the nuclear disarmament move- 
ment has been urging for years. 


It is highly unlikely that America’s 
decision-makers will be swayed by 
arguments about the effects of 
technology into deciding to scrap 
nuclear weapons. Even the recent 
events in Spain will probably have 
little real effect on US policy. The 
problem is that while President 
Johnson is easily able to recognise 
that planes and bombs are 
machines and, therefore, liable to 
error, he has not yet got round to 
seeing his own administration and 
military in similar terms - al- 
though America’s costly, blunderful 
and absurdly ineffective war 
against the Viet Cong more than 
suggests the nightmare efforts of 
a machine gone haywire. 
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Sabotage 


As much as I agree with Ulysses’ paper 
on sabotage, I sincerely hope that the 
days of the polite protest and sit-down 
are far from over. 


We here in Scotland have been actively 
carrying out the actions he outlines in 
his document for a number of years now, 
but never at any time did we feel that 
there was no longer any place for the 
sit-down, fasts, etc, in the overall strategy 
of the peace movement. Indeed it al- 
ways has been and still is my wish that 
our actions would in some way act as 
a spur to the more dedicated non-violent 
resisters, who, seeing the dangers in this 
new bid for survival, would prove by 
their example of commitment the power 
of their argument, and that rather than 
our movement grow it would become 
unnecessary. 


But alas this has not happened. And as 
more and more so called Labourite 
pacifists tie themselves up with the gov- 
ernment’s defence policies and the acti- 
vists within the civil disobedience move- 
ment either become disheartened or 
deterred, the hopes of ever ridding our- 
polues of nuclear weapons become fain- 
er. 


Gandhi said once: “My creed of non- 
violence is an extremely active force. It 
has no room for cowardice or even weak- 
ness. There is hope for a violent man 
to be some day non-violent, but there is 
none for a coward. If we do not know 
how to defend ourselves, our women and 
our places of worship by force of suffer- 
ing, ie. non-violence, we must, if we 
are men, be at least able to defend all 
these by fighting.” 

Wat Tyler, 

for Scots Against War. 


Our war in Vietnam 


Your editorial on “ our war in Vietnam” 
(February 4) is true enough, but what 
does one actually do? The last time I 
went to the American Embassy I was 
not even allowed on the same side of 
the road, and on the last illegal demon- 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


If political decisions were based on 
morality rather than expediency there 
would be no restrictions on the immi- 
gration of non-whites, men’s personali- 
ties would cease to be hammered flat by 
vindictively cruel prison sentences, male 
homosexuals would cease to be hounded 
by blackmailers and police to suicide 
or prison, and the odious affront of com- 
mercial television would cease to blunt 
the moral sensibilities of viewers, viewed, 
and profit-makers alike. 


All this by way of a deep breath to say 
that even on this level the freezing 
amorality of Harold’ Wilson’s approach 
to politics is quite the most desolating 
reminder of Lord Acton’s dictum on 
power it is possible to envisage. He is 
widely reported to have rebuked 
90 Labour MPs for sending a “ We are 
appalled ” telegram to Senator Fulbright 
after the bombing of North Vietnam had 
recommenced. He said it spoilt the 
party’s image of unity at a time when 
eople were inclined to think only the 
ories were split. Mr Wilson tempts one 
to suppose that he would calculate the 
consequences of a nuclear attack on 
these islands merely in terms of the 
results of the ensuing by-elections. 


e Ld * 


We are precluded by the news from 
Vietnam even from the faint comfort of 
saying “Lord, forgive them. They know 
not what they do.” It is bleakly evident 
that the US leaders know only too well 
what they are doing. If President John- 
son is ever brought to trial for his part 
in the probable unleashing of World 
War III on January 31, his defence 
should prove tricky, to say the least. 


Unlike Hitler, he could scarcely plead a 
mauled super ego dating from infancy 
as the cause of his monstrous crimes. 
Perhaps he could plead from the dock 
that his commonplace mind could not 


stration I found that the majority of my 
comrades rather lost their enthusiasm 
once they were in the cells. Letters? I 
have lost count of how many I have 
written to those concerned with Viet- 
nam; I have either had no answer at 
all, or replies couched in words apparent- 
ly as sincere as my own. 


As for the opposition to the war in the 
American Senate, the last I heard was 
that Senator Fulbright had said: ‘We 
must support our men in the field.” 


Under such circumstances, what can one 
do that will be of real and actual use? 
Lionel Kenneth Watson, 

260 London Road, Isleworth, Middx. 


Non-violent democracy 


I welcome the very enlightening review 
of Ralph Templin’s book, Democracy and 
Non-violence, in the January 28 Peaace 
News. 


I think it would help to solve the dilem- 
ma brought out by George Benello if, 
instead of relying on a religion and its 
theology - in this case that of the Chris- 
tian church - we referred to the values 
that are to be realised by the applica- 
tion of the truth that is embodied in 
Christ’s teaching and a clear perception 
of the conduct for which it calls. 


It is difficult, indeed hopeless, to get 
the common action involved in a general 
acceptance of non-violent conduct when 
it is expressed in the abstract terms of 
a theology, whereas if we speak in terms 
of the social values of certain lines of 
conduct, following from such declarations 
as ‘‘They who lose (or give) their lives 
shall find them,” we shall see that con- 
duct motivated by the fact of self-reali- 
sation through self-giving accords with 
the principle of non-violence. Non-violent 
conduct is the positive fulfilment of the 
vital principle of self-realisation. 


The regular recital of creeds, litanies or 
prayers is never thought of as making a 
protest to the accepted practices of, for 
example, our big financial corporations. 
It is only when we begin to appreciate 
the importance of social values that we 
begin to realise the immense possibili- 


possibly grasp the corrupting nature of 
the power he wielded. The snag here of 
course is that an inability to recognise 
the commonplace in oneself is part of the 
natural limitations of being common- 
place. If Johnson were indeed a second 
Hitler our task would be so much easier; 
an ambulance, an earnestly concerned 
doctor, some suitable measures of seda- 
tion and the job would be done. But he 
is not in this category at all; he is, 
I suppose, the nearest approach to that 
elusive entity, “the man in the street” 
one is likely to meet, and he probably 
keeps Dale Carnegie’s How to Win 
Friends and Influence People as a bed- 
side book. Some heroic measures are 
clearly needed from the peace movement 
if, for a start, Wilson’s perfidious alliance 
with the American “sooner dead than 
red” policy in Asia is to be ended, and 
if Johnson is not to embroil us all in 
a war with China. 
s s * 
Some US leaders have devised a curious 
moral escape hatch for their latest war 
actions. One is reported saying that the 
responsibility for the new attacks rests 
with Hanoi, since it failed to respond to 
US peace overtures. On this basis Pilate 
could claim Jesus was responsible for 
the crucifixion by failing to keep his 
mouth shut, and the train robbers argue 
that responsibility for their crime rests 
with the man who put the moneey on 
the train in the first place. 
* we * 


You may never have owned so much as 
a dog kennel by way of real estate, but 
it does not mean that you won’t get the 
capitalist itch when you play ‘“ Mono- 
poly.” Now a group of social scientists 
has discovered you are equally prone to 
get the war itch if you play an elaborate 
war game they have devised. Participants 
quickly lose all sense of time as they 
move their armies and nuclear bombs 
around, and a report in New Society 
speaks of one participant who, as the 
tension mounted, began to show signs 
of hysteria and had _to be removed. The 
report continues: ‘In another (session) 
where the decision maker of a leading 
eal was left no alternative but to 
ack down or use nuclear force, he 
ordered the attack and fainted.” 

JOHN PAPWORTH 


Letters to 
the Editor 


ties of non-violent living in a highly 
materialistic age. 


May I in this connection refer to my 
recent brochure, Beyond These Barren 
Years, especially pp 39-43. 

Wilfred Wellock, 

Orchard Lea, New Longton, 

Preston, Lancs. 


A pacifist government? 


Since Jane Darroch (February 4) 
chooses to adopt a definition of coercion 
that makes the term meaningless, let 
me amend my initial definition of govern- 
ment; a government is that body which 
has - at least in theory - a monopoly of 
the means of armed coercion. Does Jane 
Darroch claim that not all pacifists - or 
most pacifists - oppose armed coercion? 
If so, I think there is little need to dis- 
cuss her pacifist government; we ob- 
viously mean different things by the 
term “ pacifist ”, and there is no possible 
likelihood of any pacifist I have ever 
met accepting her definition. 


She fails to consider the point of whether 
a government in fact has the power to 
dismantle the organisations on which its 
power rests, and whether the armed 
forces would consent to disarm. She men- 
tions that we all have evil as well as 
good aspects, but fails to say why this, 
applied to the man in the street, should 
mean that he must be governed, and 
should not mean, applied to the man in 
the government, that he is unsuitable 
to control the lives and happiness of 
others. It is obviously true that the 
majority of people fear freedom, but 
I am surprised that someone calling 
herself a pacifist should be so worried 
by being in a minority. 


Jane Darroch, because she is convinced 
(for no reason that she has given) that 
it would be possible in twenty years to 
build for and attain what she calls a 
pacifist government, attacks anarchists 
for allegedly making her task more diffi- 
cult. She fails either to show in what 
way her “ pacifist” government - which 


is not to renounce armed coercion - 
will differ from the present one, or to 
show what evidence she has that her 
conviction is based on any rational case. 
If she had done this then anarchists 
would have had something to go on, 
when deciding whether or not some com- 
promise might be desirable. 

Laurens Otter, 

Tolstoi, New Yatt Road, 

North Leigh, Witney, Oxon. 


The War Game 


The British Broadcasting Corporation 
is within its legal rights in withholding 
showing of The War Game. But there 
is one way in which the hand of both the 
British Broadcasting Corporation and 
Her Majesty’s government can be forced. 
Make it again for somebody else. And 
then if there is interference in showing 
it, we can nail both. 


Is anyone interested and experienced in 
the art of film making and fund raising 
willing to set up a fund to enable Peter 
Watkins or a similarly inclined director 
or producer to do an accurate remake of 
the film? I throw this out as a general 
suggestion to the peace movement and 
the film world. What would be the diffi- 
culties? : 

Peter Neville, 

12 South Grove, Birmingham 23. 


Tas. Eliot 


May I point out to readers that the 
heading “The Critic Abdicates” to my 
review of T. S. Eliot’s To Criticise The 
Critic was of your choosing not mine? 
It may have been a striking headline, 
but it puts unique emphasis on my most 
severe single criticism of Eliot and ig- 
nores the many good aspects of his 
work which I described: the main theme 
and emphases of the article bear little 
relation to the title you gave it. 
Godfrey Featherstone, 

22 Gayton Road, NW3. 


BORED WITH 
PICTURES OF 
STARVING 
CHILDREN? 


Britain was probably bored with hearing about slavery in Wilber- 
force’s day. But ordinary people were still moved to anger - and 


to action. 


Today India faces its worst famine for a hundred years, and 
great areas of Africa are stricken by drought. Children will 
starve - because most of the world is too bored to do enough about 


it. 


You can do something. Through Oxfam you could grow enough 
maize to feed an Indian family or drill a vital well in Africa. 
You can’t change the world - but in a hundred ways your gift 
could end someone’s hunger for ever. Please send today. 


OXFAM: 


Pax Relief - 


c/o Barclays Bank Ltd - 


Oxford 


Dave Kennard 


Rock and roll 
gsoes home 


Pop music enthusiasts are seldom inter- 
ested in its origins. The influences of 
Jazz, classical music, and the traditional 
music of North and South America, 
Europe and Africa, are blandly accepted. 
The only discrimination made is _be- 
tween this or that new “sound” (e.g. 
the Phil Spector sound) which, for a 
while, is made the object of much 
publicity in music papers and on the 
pop shows on radio and television. The 
newness of the sound may owe a lot 
to some specific source, but to this only 
brief and misleading references are 
made. 


Typically, the publicity machinery of the 
pop music industry had little to do with 
the unearthing and popularisation of the 
major source of rock and roll and beat 
music, which have dominated the scene 
for more than a decade. The source was 
rhythm and blues, an American Negro 
music that grew out of the country 
blues as the Negroes migrated north 
to the cities of Chicago, Detroit and 
New York. It grew up in answer to the 
new anxieties of city, or rather ghetto 
life. It was the blues shouted for danc- 
ing, rather than sung for listening, 
played with a loud beat to the accom- 
paniment of suggestive or plainly erotic 
lyrics. 


My father was no jockey, but he sure 
taught me how to ride, 


He said first in the middle, then you 
sway from side to side. 

The growth in rhythm and blues was a 
parallel development with bop. Perhaps 
it was as much a protest agalnst assimi- 
lation as the latter. One could describe 
it as the blues depersonalised, for the 
message was that of a group feeling more 


than a personal one. Rock and roll sim- 
ply took this music and made the de 
personalisation complete. The message 
was reduced to a meaningless echo. 


The loss of meaning, which means the 
loss of the audience’s awareness of any 
meaning, is illustrated by the use of 
the very term ‘rock and roll.” If one 
looks back at earlier blues lyrics the 
meaning of this phrase becomes clear. 


ROCK me mama till my face turns 
cherry red. 
Jelly ROLL killed my pappy, and run 
my mammy stone blind. 
If “rock and roll,” a double sexual 
reference, can come to mean a new 
dance, and Bill Haley can sing “ We're 
gonna rock around the clock tonight,” 
into millions of homes with impunity, 
then clearly the original meaning has 
been lost and an entirely irrelevant one 
substituted. 


Rhythm and blues continued to be played, 
by Negro bands for Negro audiences, in 
ciubs in New York and Chicago. But to 
the public rock and roll was a new 
music sung by such idols as Bill Haley, 
Elvis Presley, Gene Vincent, Eddie Coch- 
ran, Jerry Lee Lewis and countless 
others. 


There were exceptions. Little Richard 
and Larry Williams, both Negro singers 
in the hot gospel tradition, had hit 
records in England and America in the 
late fifties. They sang against gutty 
saxophones and a crashing cymbal. This 
was the first sign that audiences were 
ready for something nearer the source. 
But it was not until 1962 that a reali- 
sation of where this source lay began 
to occur. 

This realisation began, naturally enough, 


Eric Burdon, lead 
singer of the Animals 
(photo: Graham Keen) 


with the musicians themselves. For a 
number of years certain musicians asso- 
ciated with British traditional jazz had 
been attempting to recreate other forms 
of early Negro music. The skiffle craze 
of the mid-fifties was a direct result of 
Ken Colyer’s enthusiasm for the jug 
bands of the twenties, in which kazoos, 
mouth organs, suit-cases and tea-chest 
basses replaced the more orthodox and 
more expensive instruments. Lonnie 
Donegan, an ex-Colyer and Chris Barber 
sideman, took this craze to its height. 


Colyer and Barber remained true to 
traditional jazz, but continued to present 
those other facets of Negro music which 
they personally enjoyed. These included 
rhythm and blues. It might be as well 
here to attempt some sort of definition. 
It would be easier in fact to give two. 
Approached from the blues, in which the 
lyrics are of prime importance, rhythm 
and blues adds a heavy beat for rhythmic 
dancing, amplified instruments to gen- 
erate much noise and excitement, and 
replaces highly personal and _ specific 
lyrics with many stock phrases and 
cries. These are, anyway, only intended 
to complement the instrumental sound. 


Approached from jazz, rhythm and blues 
is based on the riff - a simple musical 
phrase repeated over and over. At its 
most effective this can produce a trance- 
like ecstasy in the listener. The art of 
choosing a good riff is, in this music, 
important above all else. Unlike jazz, 
rhythm and blues requires only a limited 
inventiveness from the soloist. A good 
“blues feel” and a few well chosen 
notes are the essentials. 


It is this “feel” that gives the music 
its emotional identity. It reveals itself 
best in the particular distortion a musi- 
cian will give to a single note, producing 
a sound of intense anguish or melan- 
choly. It is just this “ blues feel” that is 
totally absent from rock and roll. 
Apart from the interest of jazz musi- 
cians, there were those whose enthusi- 
asm had been strictly for the blues as a 
folk form, sung to the accompaniment of 
a guitar or mouth organ. Alexis Korner 
and Cyril Davis played the blues like 
that, country style. But they too liked 
the blues that people could get up and 
dance to. Korner himself felt that the 
esoteric image people had of blues and 
jazz kept away a potentially large audi- 
ence. But if they could dance to it, the 
image might disappear. 

It was five years from the time Korner 
and Davis augmented their duo to a 
quartet to make the first English rhythm 
and blues recordings in 1957, to the 
launching of a six-piece band called 
“Blues Incorporated” at a club under 
the Ealing Broadway. It was this band 
that set the ball rolling and proved 
Korner’s theory right. 


Why the time lag? No reason. Partly, 
perhaps, Korner’s reluctance to face the 
job of keeping a band together. (For 
it is a job, the economic insecurity of 
the jazz world sees to that.) The deciding 
factor was the success of those blues 
sessions on which Korner and Davis 
joined forces with the Chris Barber band 
at the Marquee club in 1961. The band’s 
manager finally managed to convince 
him, Korner says, that it was worth 
forming a band of his own. 

The direct impact of “Blues Inc” on 
pop music in this country was slight, 
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for its influence has been at one remove 
from fame, acting instead on those who 
later became the new idols. Its musical 
impact, however, was one that remains 
without equal in my own experience. 


In March 1962 I first heard this band, 
and have never quite lost that first 
feeling of awe and excitement that I 
had then. The sour wailing of Davis's 
mouth organ, amplified to tortuous pro- 
portions with a small microphone he held 
cupped in his hands; Korner's tight, 
staccato guitar rhythms and searingly 
high-pitched solos; the gutteral, razor 
edge, marvellously poised tenor saxo- 
phone of Dick Heckstall-Smith. Added 
to these were the breathtaking efforts of 
a young Scottish bassist, Jack Bruce, and 
the insistent thunderclap of a_stony- 
faced drummer called Ginger Baker. 
Johnny Parker, one of the best boogie 
pianists outside America, was the sixth 
man. 


It was left to some young friends of 
the band to take this style of music and 
put it on a level where it rivalled the 
Beatles for the hit parade. Naming them. 
selves the Rolling Stones - after a song 
by Muddy Waters - they began playing 
in the interval while the other players 
went in search of refreshment. Later 
they achieved a No 1 hit record with a 
brilliant imitation of the Muddy Waters 
band, “ Little Red Rooster.” 


Meanwhile in the summer of 1962 Alexis 
Korner and his band had moved to the 
spacious Marquee club, where audiences 
larger than the club had ever known - 
often more than a thousand - were the 
first intimations of the success they, 
and the bands that followed in their 
wake, were to achieve. Many of these 
are now famous on an_ international 
scale. The Rolling Stones, Manfred 
Mann, Georgie Fame, the Animals and 
Yardbirds; all are products of this move- 
ment towards the blues. Their music, 
however commercial it may have now 
become, is directly influenced by Negro 
rhythm and blues, and has some of that 
“blues feel” that is glaringly absent 
from the rock and roll of the fifties. 


The chief significance of this movement, 
four years after its initiation at the 
Ealing club, has been a breaking down 
of barriers that kept the original hidden 
while the derivative flourished. Muddy 
Waters, Bo Diddley, Howling Wolf, John 
Lee Hooker, Jimmy Reed, if rock and 
roll paid royalties, would be millionaries 
today. They are not, but at last they 
have had some of the recognition they 
deserve for supplying the basic formula 
for pop music over the last ten years. 


And an unprecedented phenomenon of 
the boom has been the enthusiasm which 
Negro audiences in America have shown 
for some of our rhythm and blues 
groups. For whereas popular interest in 
traditional jazz arose in England long 
after it had ceased to be contemporary 
in its place of origin, the rhythm and 
blues movement has developed with a 
much shorter time lag, so that American 
artists appearing here are not figures 
from the past brought out of retirement. 
An exchange between American and 
British rhythm and blues artists and 
bands is, from both sides of the Atlantic, 
based on current popularity. 


We have caught up with history, rock 
and roll has gone home, in time to find 
its old man still alive and kicking. 


{ PLEASE SEND ME TRIBUNE 
FOR EIGHT WEEKS 


I ENCLOSE 6s (US $1) 


Send to: TRIBUNE, 
222 Strand, London W.C.2. 
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EDITORIALS 


Disillusioned with Labour 


Despite Mr Wilson’s appeals for party 
unity and his threats of an early elec- 
tion, over thirty MPs this week signed 
a motion calling for an end to Britain’s 
support of American policy in Vietnam. 
Their move came after a two-hour meet- 
ing of the Parliamentary Labour Party, 
in which the Foreign Secretary had de- 
fended his position against hostile criti- 
cism. 


The motion was not pressed to a vote; 
but this was the most open act of op- 
position to the government’s policy which 
Labour MPs have yet undertaken. As 
such it should be welcomed. But it also 
raises some important questions. 


For instance, how far are these MPs 
prepared to go in challenging the govern- 
ment? Is it sufficient just to force a 
debate in the House of Commons? 


This is a question which will arise again 
in coming weeks. Although little in the 
government’s defence review is yet 
known for certain, it is being suggested 
that Britain is to commit itself to a 
military establishment in Asia for 
several years ahead, presumably in col- 
laboration with the United States. If 
this happens, we will possibly be saddled 
with the cost of some very expensive 
aircraft, probably American, and we will 
be tying ourselves to an extremely 
dangerous policy - the policy of “ con- 
taining China.” It would be quite illogi- 
cal for any MP to protest about the war 
in Vietnam and yet vote for a policy of 
this kind. 


Similarly, the government's proposal for 
a Home Defence Force, which would 
be a military organisation designed to 
“maintain law and order” after a nu- 
clear attack, is very ominous. It has 
long been supposed that nuclear attack 
would cause chaos, and this proposal 
helps to confirm it. Until we know the 
government’s intentions on civil defence, 
we will not know what is to be the 
balance between aid and repression after 
the bomb drops; but the new plan should 
help our MPs recover a sense of reality 
when they come to consider the govern- 
ment’s abstract arguments about ‘“ inter- 
nationalising ” the British ‘“ deterrent.” 


Thank you! 


By the time we closed our books for the 
1965-66 financial year, you had sent us 
£4,899 towards our special £6,000 appeal. 
This is a very heartening result for only 
three weeks of asking, and we are grate- 
ful to everyone who has helped. 


But now we are on to the next stage: the 
full £10,000 by March 31. We are half- 
way to this point, and I’m sure that if 
our appeal reaches out very widely, the 
remaining £5,000 will come in. Up to 
now, the appeal has mostly gone to 
readers of Peace News and people very 
close to the paper. Now it has to reach 
anyone who might possibly be able to 
help us. For this purpose, we have pre- 
pared a_ supporting letter signed by 
Abu, John Arden, Clifford Curzon, 
Richard Hoggart, R. D. Laing, George 
Melly, Adrian Mitchell, Alan Sillitoe, 
Sybil Thorndike, Raymond Williams and 
Peter Worsley, which we want to dis- 
tribute as widely as possible. Supplies of 
this letter are available for you to send 
out; if you prefer, send us names and ad- 
dresses of people we can send the letter 


Two more groups are including our 
appeal with their next mailing: Radical 
Alliance and the Catholic magazine 
“Slant.” Bromley, Kent, readers are 
organising a spring fair, and two London 
supporters are planning a folk concert. 
For all this support, our thanks. 


ROD PRINCE. 


total since Jan 21,1966 


£4899 


we still need £5101 by March 31 
Please send cheques etc (payable 
to Peace News Ltd)to Merfyn Turner, 
5 Caledonian Road London N1 


The question which will face the MPs 
is what they will do if the government 
takes no notice of their protests and 
verbal opposition. Will they take their 
opposition to the point of voting in 
accordance with their beliefs, rather than 
to preserve party unity? Will they fade 
away in discouragement or continue to 
object, in the hope of a change to 
come one day? 


But if this situation puts awkward ques- 
tions in front of MPs, it also challenges 
the rest of us. There are many people 
in the peace movement who have found 
themselves so disillusioned with the 
Labour Party that the’ do not now ex- 
pect anything of it in the area of de 
fence and foreign’ policy. There are 
others who are against the whole “ war- 
fare state” and do not expect parliamen- 
tary government to bring about a peace- 
ful society. The organised peace groups 
which are most clearly opposed to the 
Labour Party (and to a varying extent, 
with the whole political left) are the 
Committee of 100, Radical Alliance, 
ae Workshops and sections of 


These groups have argued that left- 
wing pressure within the Labour Party 
has failed to prevent the adoption of 
rightwing domestic, foreign and defence 
policies. They say that the Labour left 
is always held prisoner by the appeal 
to party unity, and that in any case, 
there is not enough to choose between 
Labour and Conservative to make the 
preservation of party unity the first 
priority. Radical Alliance, calling last 
year “the fourteenth year of Tory rule,” 
took this line to the point of threatening 
the government’s majority. 


Added to these arguments has been the 
idea of parliamentary democracy as a 
sham, unable to resist the economic, 
political and psychological pressures in 
favour of the military and power-oriented 
status quo. This has been the basic 
standpoint of the Commitee of 100. But 
neither the Committee, nor any other 
group which rejects the Labour road, 
has yet produced more than the broadest 
outlines of an alternative way. To work 
out this alternative is the obligation on 
the dissident groups, for without it their 
criticisms of Labour have less force. 


Working out an alternative will not be 
easy. The groups may differ on some im- 
portant issues of policy and tactics - on 


attitudes towards such matters as vio- 
lence, socialism, parliament, economics, 
the political role of the working class. 
It remains to be seen whether it is 
possible to build an alliance between 
people some of whom are aiming at a 
socialist society, others at a “non- 
violent society,” some of whom prefer 
to work in community projects, some 
electorally, some through demonstration 
and civil disobedience. But it is not 
to be dismissed as impossible. It is onl 
by working out these problems that radi- 
cals can hope to build up an effective 
movement. 


Ban on 
staughton 
Lynd 


Staughton Lynd, professor of history at 
Yale University, has had his passport 
cancelled by the United States govern. 
ment for going to North Vietnam in 
defiance of a State Department ban on 
travel to that country. 


Professor Lynd is well known as a critic 
of Washington’s Vietnam policy; the 
ban is presumably designed to prevent 
him airing his criticisms in foreign 
countries. (He has just been in Britain, 
and hopes to return later this year.) If 
this is not the purpose, then the ban can 
only be a piece of vindictiveness or an 
attempt to deter would-be travellers to 
North Vietnam and other countries which 
fall under the State Department’s em- 
bargo. In any case, it is an odious 
measure, another nasty step in the erosion 
of freedom which is accompanying 
America’s war policies. 


Self-jnterested Americans might also 
reflect that it is a foolish measure, which 
does America no good in the world. It 
only reinforces the impression that the 
US government is afraid of the things 
its citizens could learn in “enemy” 
countries, and uses bans to stop the 
spread of this dangerous knowledge. 
Bans of this sort are always self-de- 
feating. 


The Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee meets Dean Rusk 


Senator Church: Now in Vietnam you 
can look at the war as a covert invasion 
of the South by the North or you can 
look at it as some other scholars do, 
as basically an indigenous war to which 
the North has given a growing measure 
of aid and abetment, but either way you 
look at it, it is a war between Viet- 
namese to determine what the ultimate 
kind of government is going to be for 
Vietnam. When I went to school that 
was a civil war. 

Secretary Rusk: Well, Senator, I do 
not follow that point at all because what- 
ever you call it, there is aggression from 
North Vietnam against South across 
that demarcation line contrary to the 
nae clauses of that 1954 commit- 
ment. 


Senator Church: Have all the provisions 
of the 1954 agreement been adhered to 
on either side? 

Secretary Rusk: No, they have not. 
Senator Church: Were the elections 
which were called for at the time that 
agreement was made, were they held? 
Senator Rusk: Neither in North or South 
Vietnam. 

The chairman (Fulbright): May I ask in 
that connection, what is the explanation 
of why in 1956, in pursuance of the 
Geneva accords, elections were not 
held? . . . He (Diem), I am informed, 


in 1955, in accordance with the treaty, 
he was requested to consult about elec- 
tions, and he refused to do so, is that 
correct? 

Secretary Rusk: Well, neither his govern- 
ment nor the government of the US 
signed that agreement... 


The chairman: Why in your opinion 
didn’t we sign it? 
Secretary Rusk: My general impression 
is that the US was at that time not 
persuaded that this was the best way 
to settle this affair... 
The chairman: Not having signed it, 
what business was it of ours for inter- 
vening.. .? 
Secretary Rusk: Well, the prospect of 
free elections in North and South Viet- 
nam was very poor at the time. 
The chairman: Now, they have always 
been poor, and will be for a hundred 
years, won’t they? That was not news 
to you. I mean this was a device to get 
around the settlement, was it not? 
Secretary Rusk: No, no, Mr Chairman. 
I do not believe the prospect of free 
elections in South Vietnam anyhow are 
all that dim. 

I, F. Stone’s Weekly, February 7. 
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I feel about space travel rather as I 
do about smoking or betting or drugs, 
that if I once got interested I’d be 
hopelessly hooked, but having the good 
luck not to be interested, I can afford 
to find it all rather boring. 


The outward thrust into space holds no 
excitement; science fiction tells me that 
human behaviour in outer space is much 
the same as anywhere else, and in any 
case space fiction is the least interesting 
branch of science fiction. But as we’ve 
pointed out many times before, the 
money could be much better spent. 


Perhaps the Daily Express and the 
Russians have done us a favour after 
all, with this ridiculous quarrel over the 
moon pictures. It’s distracted us from 
all the pompous talk about what a 
magnificient achievement it is to land 
an object on the moon, and at the same 
time it’s reminded us that the technical 
achievement is a good deal more im- 
pressive than our human reactions to 
it. 
* * s 
Another flagrant example of money mis- 
spent is in Vietnam, where the Ameri- 
cans have discovered that it costs them 
about £35,000 for every guerrilla thev 
kill. Setting aside considerations of 
morality, which tend to be confusing 
when you argue with presidents and 
generals, this is surely an expensive 
way to preserve freedom in Vietnam, or 
whatever it is we are supposed to be 
doing there. I'd have thought that for 
£35,000 a head, they could have set up 
a whole national bourgeoisie and trained 
them to run the country. 
e s s 


One comforting glimmer of news: East 
and West Berlin are planning to co 
operate in a drive against the common 
enemy - the urban pigeon. Their solution 
is to feed them contraceptive pills, a 
more humane one than ours, which in- 
volves elaborate defence works like 
searchlights, spikes, wire, noises and 
even jelly, spread on the pigeons’ roost- 
ing points to give them a feeling of in- 
security. And if all that fails, we shoot 
them. One up to the Berliners, I say; 
wake up, Ministry of Works. 


In a letter to the Times Literary Supple- 
ment on January 27, Mr Larry Kramer 
asked readers to send a Valentine card 
to President Johnson. This silly idea, he 
explains, is to underline the silliness 
of the American decision to close the 
United States Information Service 
library in London. The library is one of 
America’s better exports: it has lent 
out books not otherwise available in this 
country, and provided information on the 
US to anyone who cared to ask for it. 
Mr Kramer suggests that the valentines 
should bear a written protest about the 
closure. If you want to send a remon- 
strating valentine on Vietnam as well, 
why not? 
e s 
Peace News is not alone: two other 
small magazines are in trouble. Bhoodan, 
the fortnightly newsletter of the Indian 
land-gift movement, has had to close 
down; and Private Eye, having been in- 
cautiously satirical about Lord Russell 
of Liverpool, is faced with a whopping 
bill for libel. I expect that we will be 
able to help the Bhoodan movement out 
by carrying some of their news; but 
I’m not sure what one can do for 
Private Eye. Sometimes it’s not as good 
as others; but it can be very sharp and 
serious, which may surprise those who 
don’t see it and only know its reputation. 
It would be a great pity to lose it; but 
it’s a miracle that it’s survived the mine- 
field of libel actions for so long without 
getting a direct hit. I hope someone 
comes to its aid. 
2 e s 


For a long time the only films of Buster 

eaton’s available to the public have 
been The General and The Navigator. 
Perhaps now that he is dead, someone 
will rediscover others, if there are any, 
to set beside these masterpieces. For 
many people, Keaton was the greatest 
of film comedians, because of his un- 
sentimental, laconic attitude; he never 
overplayed a gag. Perhaps his nearest 
practising equivalent is Jacques Tati. I 
can only say: if Keaton's films come 
your way, see them. 
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Recently President Johnson put a costly plan before Congress designed 
to rid America of one of its ugliest urban problems - the ghetto. Riots 
in Harlem, Chicago and Los Angeles have no doubt impressed on the 
Johnson administration the urgent need to do something about the 
ghettos; whether or not Johnson’s plan will succeed, however, is still 
a matter for conjecture. The ghetto has been around in America for a 


very long time. 


What kind of reality does that sinister word ghetto disguise? This week 
two American writers review important new books from and about 
Harlem. Morris Renek writes below: “A ghetto comes down to this 
basic fact: to confine those who have no power and to perpetuate their 
powerlessness.” On page six, Calvin Hernton writes: “The ghetto is 
an existential cancer that mutilates and murders the inner light of the 


human character.”’ 


Morris Renek 


THE POWERLESS 


Dark Ghetto by Kenneth B. Clark 
(Harper and Row, $4.95). 


A ghetto comes down to this basic fact: 
“to confine those who have no power 
and to perpetuate their powerlessness.” 
Kenneth B. Clark has written a surpris- 
ingly strong book on this theme. If you 
read Dark Ghetto along its powerless- 
power axis, you will get a clear and con- 
vincing picture about how the walls of 
the ghetto are reinforced by religion, 
capitalism, politics, labour unions, Negro 
and white newspapers, liberals, the 
government and other pillars of the 
society. A man who so quietly takes on 
so wide a range of the establishment, 
including the revered New Deal figure 
Governor Herbert H. Lehman of New 
York, is worth reading even if you 
assume you know all about the subtle 
and blatant injustices he writes about. 


“The dark ghettos are social, political 
educational, and - above all - economic 
colonies. Their inhabitants are subject 
people, victims of the greed, cruelty 
insensitivity, guilt, and fear of their 
masters.” (Emphasis added.) 


Soon as you ask the question of how 
the powerless can get out of their status, 
night descends. Is there a correct way 
of getting out of the ghetto? “It is 
argued, for example, that Negroes should 
‘choose’ only those techniques, tactics, 
and demonstrations which do not in- 
convenience the dominant white 
society .. ." The line sounds cribbed 
from a Shaw comedy. Yet this is not 
only the white reality of Negro protest, 
it is a mode of action which has had 
its minimal share of success. 


But, if you are a subject people, at what 
cost do you play the oppressor’s game? 
It is one of Clark’s shortcomings in this 
book that he can write about the one 
established avenue open to Negro youth, 
outside of crime, in this affirmative way: 
“They must learn to appear and to be- 
have like other middle-class applicants 
with whom they will be required to com- 
pete.” 


Et tu Clark? Of course not, he is a man 
of too much good sense and on-target 
sympathy. Yet he counts on an element 
that isn’t even there. The joker in this 
statement is “compete.” If only this 
primary area could be open. One man 
from the dark ghetto summed up the 
built-in ironies quite succinctly to show 
that one’s high moral exercise has no 
bearing on the job one is offered: 


“Most of all, I am trying to impress 
on them that the people are not 
chaining themselves to posts, that 
demonstrations are not being held, 
that people are not exposing them- 
selves to dogs and-tear gas so they 
can go on being delivery boys for- 
ever.” 
It may be in the nature of trying to deal 
with this nightmare that Clark is most 
intelligent when criticising it and least 
effective when offering constructive ad- 
vice. This is the burden that falls not 
only on Clark’s book, but on all books 
dealing with victims. Victims can be 
colourful and lend themselves to descrip- 
tive passages and are excellent fodder 
for selling the news. Victims are a vital 
part of feeling morally superior to some- 
one less fortunate. Clark avoids the trap 
of making victims colourful, but he is 


ELITE 


practically helpless himself in providing 
a constructive alternative. 


In this sense of being helpless in the 
face of adequate solutions, many social 
psychologists and sociologists are in their 
own ghetto. But they are victims with 
a high salary and we don’t worry about 
them until they focus their own ghetto 
thinking on us. In general, books of 
non-fiction, and particularly fiction, are 
loth to deal with the powerful victi- 
misers except in spiritual terms that are 
not consonant with social realities. 


Clark, after charting the making of the 
dark ghetto, after showing he is aware of 
pseudo-power demonstrations that are 
carried on with the consent of the 
establishment because certain demon- 
strations are more valuable as safety 
vaives than as_ social action, aiter 
acknowledging that stagnant ghettos per- 
petuate the status quo, can still show a 
lack of understanding of the white 
forces. “ Racial segregation,” he writes, 
“Vike all other forms of cruelty and 
tyranny, debases all human beings - those 
who are its victims and those who 
victimise ...” 

This debasement of the victimiser could 
be true if the areas around the Harlems 
of this country were closer to God, 
but at their present moral altitude there 
is a high percentage of “cruelty and 
tyranny” that is legal, successful and 
profitable. To opt out of “cruelty and 
tyranny” is to increase your risk of 
failure. 


At another point, Clark writes of the 
ghetto psychology as though it were a 
thing apart from the rest of society: 
“According to the laws of the ghetto, 
everyone has an angle.” 


The ghetto is right. The ghetto is right, 
with exceptions of course, but the ex- 
ceptions have not proven themselves 
dominant in power to dispel this view. 
In the powerless-power axis of the 
ghetto and its oppressor one thing must 
be learned. The laws of the ghetto are 
less corrupt than the laws outside the 
ghetto, or ghettos wouldn’t exist. 


In an interview with Morris L. Ernst, 
the lawyer who fought and won the 
right for Joyce’s Ulysses to be published 
in America, he explained to me that 
there were two different types of crimes. 
The dramatic crimes of the poor who 
break windows and rob banks and are 
newsworthy because they are so dra- 
matic and ideal for visual presentation 
on television and in newspapers. And 
the polite crimes of embezzlement and 
fraud which involve huge amounts of 
money and are not reported on tele- 
vision because the crime is undramatic 
and the criminals may travel socially in 
the same circle as the television station 
owners. 


The ghetto is built from the outside by a 
multitude of polite, undramatic crimes. 
This is the polite area that must be 
examined. “The dark ghetto,” Clark 
writes, “is institutionalised pathology; 
it is a chronic, self-perpetuating pathol- 
ogy so as to prevent the spread of its 
contagion to the ‘larger community’.” 
What Clark fails to emphasise is that 
the pathology of the dark ghetto is a 
prot making pathology for the white 
business world. It is profitable not only 
in illegal drugs but in legal real estate 


THE 
GHETTO 


operations. Nobody wants to lose the 
ghetto business. 


Harlem homicides, prostitution, delin- 
quencies are after the fact. It is not 
the dark ghetto world and the “larger 
community” outside, it is the dark 
ghetto world and the darker world out- 
side that has seeded the ghetto for 
poverty and crime. 


It is to Clark’s credit that he doesn’t 
blink when it comes to outlining many 
of the props of the ghetto: 


‘Racism has been one of the persis- 
tently debilitating facts in the Ameri- 
can labour movement. After Eugene 
Debs, the American labour movement 
was never really a solid force, a move- 
ment in which the total rights and 
concerns of all workingmen were pro- 
tected . . . The white worker has felt 
much less a proletariat psychologically 
than his counterpart in Europe because 
of the existence of a black proletariat 
in subjugated status beneath him.” 


When Negroes do get a chance to join 
a union, even a liberal white union, their 
powerlessness from the ghetto continues 
to follow them. In the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union in New 
York City, Negroes are segregated into 
an “auxiliary unit” that is controlled 
by a largely white Pressers Local. If 
Negroes have the democratic power of 
numbers, this power is taken from them 
in a “ lawful ” way. 


A few months ago I was at a combina- 
tion meeting and celebration held by the 
Transport Workers Union. One of the 
highlights was the appearance of 
Meany, the head of the ALFCIO. 
Meany’s ALF craft unions are the most 
lily-white of all the unions, but this 
didn’t stop him from boasting to the 
packed hall that he was in advance of 
President Johnson on civil rights is- 
sues. The entire gathering of white men 
and women, and a sprinkling of Negro 
couples in the rear of the hall, gave 
Meany a standing ovation for his fight- 
ing remark. While the faithful were 
applauding, newsmen were scribbling 
down his remark and television was film- 
ing the event for the evening news. 
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Photo from “ Harlem, USA ”, edited 
by John Henrik Clarke (Seven Seas 
Book). 


One must keep this dismal] perspective 
in mind, that in speaking about the 
Negro who is powerless in unions, Clark 
is speaking of the successful Negro who 
has a job. 


In a democracy there is the power of 
voting the rascals out. On a local level 
one can more easily put a representative 
of the district in power. What happened 
politically to Harlem is one of Clark’s 
most interesting chapters. Considering 
that Clark was callously and thought- 
lessly pushed aside by Representative 
Adam Clayton Powell on the Haryou 
Project (Harlem Youth Opportunities 
Unlimited), Clark is remarkably fair. 


No-one has quite inverted social protest 
in the comical manner of the flamboyant 
Powell. His life demands a first-rate 
biography. “The Negro can in fantasy 
journey with Adam to the Riviera, enjoy 
a home in Puerto Rico, have beautiful 
girls at his beck and call, change wives 
‘like rich white folks’.” 


Powell is not the first politician whose 

gaudy life represented an elemental 

form of social protest to his people. He 
is a natural caricature of a congressman. 

His absenteeism is legendary, yet a 

minor fault compared to his other legal 

vices. You might say Powell is the 
splendid consensus of polite vices. He is 
also a_ knowledgeable and _ intelligent 
man who knows how to “exploit the 
deep emotional needs of the average 

Neeres His popularity rests on a solid 

ase. 

- “The Negro masses do not see Powell 
as amoral but as defiantly honest in 
his protest against the myths and 
hypocrisies of racism. What whites re- 
gard as Powell’s violation of ethics, 
Negroes view as effective and amusing 
defiance. Whatever is the personal 
ethical moral standard of the individu- 
al Negro, it tends to be suspended in 
judgment of Powell. He is important 
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Manchild in the Promised Land, by 
Claude Brown (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, $6.95.) 


Claude Brown’s book, Manchild in the 
Promised Land, tells the story of his 
youth, the story of “growing up” in 
one of the most wretched of human 
bedlams in the free world: Harlem, 
New York, the Negro ghetto, where over 
a million black people are herded, 
stampeded, and imprisoned within a few 
hundred square blocks, and are constant 
prey to the forces of doom in a city 
that is often thought of as being the 
“ Metropolis of Enlightenment.” 

Everybody knows about Harlem. At least 
everybody has heard about Harlem. It 
is not real. It is a symbol of near primi- 
tive excitement, a phantasmagoria of 
exotic black people, atavistically wallow- 
ing in sex and booze and jazz and blues, 
fighting each other and whoring and 


Morris Renek 
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precisely because he is a caricature, 
a burlesque of the personal exploita- 
tion of power. His behaviour merely 
focuses on the fact that certain re- 
spectable white congressmen, too, may 
use public funds for personal junkets 
or put their wives on the public 
payroll. The white power structure 
never successfully calls him to ac- 
count, and the Negro sees this and 
applauds.” 


The seriousness behind such a rumbunc- 
tious, joyful, narcissistic figure as Powell 
is that he too reinforces the powerless- 
ness of the ghetto, as Clark makes plain. 
He needs the ghetto to survive. The 
white world being what it is, the ghetto 
needs Powell’s burlesque of white 
power. 


Clark also deals bravely with the 
“bizarre inconsistencies” of the Negro 
press and in particular Harlem’s Amster- 
dam News: 


“Many of its local advertisements are 
devoted to fortune telling, the sale of 
dream books and skin bleaches, ex- 
ploiting the misery and fantasy of 
ghetto life. The editor defends the 
paper by pointing to its editorial sup- 
port of racial militancy, arguing that 
in its news stories and advertising 
the paper must serve the people. He 
does not wrestle with the implications 
of contradiction implicit in his stand. 
And by exaggerating the importance 
of Negro successes - the first Negro 
to do this or that - the paper contri- 
butes to the fantasy of denial that 
ace to refute the need for militancy 
at all.” 


Clark’s examination of the white and 
Negro church spares neither, though he 
is quite fair with both. He is particu- 
larly devastating on New World Pro- 
testantism of the colonist variety and 
their attempt in North America to “re 
concile the practical fact of human slav- 
ery with the ideals of Christian brother- 
hood.” Clark believes “the church is 
likely to be the last of the social in- 
stitutions to be effectively integrated.” 


This book has all the elements of a 
classic, yet it is only the shadow copy 
of one, There is a calm, devoid of wit 
and irony in this book, that is irritating 
at the beginning, that is needed as the 
insights about liberals pile up, and 
finally the calm is seen as protecting a 
professor from relating the holocaust he 
knows is too terrifying to grapple with 
outside of a radical approach he’d rather 
not consider. 


Morris Renek is a freelance American 
writer who lives in New York. He is a 
regular contributor to Peace News. 


Calvin C. Hernton 


WHERE DO YOU RUN TO? 


taking drugs, yelling and shouting in 
the churches, rioting in the streets and 
concocting weird political cults. All of 
this is so. But nobody is impressed by 
the reality of these things, even when 
they see them with their own eyes; for 
to take Harlem seriously one would have 
to stare death in the face; one would 
have to admit that we are murdering 
thousands and thousands of human be- 
ings every year; and, facing this, we 
would be compelled, if we were human 
at all, to set about the immediate 
destruction of the world that forces the 
black ghetto to exist, which is our 
world . the white world, and not just 
in New York but in the entire United 
States. 


Manchild in the Promised Land is not 
a case history; it is more than the auto- 
biography of Claude Brown. It is the 
biography, written in the idiom of the 
ghetto, of just about every black man, 
woman and child in Harlem. And for the 
majority of them, past and present, it 
is the tale of their deaths, their obitua- 
ries. 


For instance, by the time Claude Brown 
was seven-years-old he was a thief, he 
smoked reefers, he knew how to make 
home-made guns, he was “ catting out” 
(staying out all night), and he had al- 
ready learned how to “ look pitiful” be. 
fore white people so they would think 
he was just an “innocent little nigger.” 
Within the next two or three years, 
young Claude, along with his peers, was 
tutored by the slickest if not the most 
professional masters of the ghetto life 
in techniques of mugging, car stealing, 
street fighting, using knives, fists and 
guns, picking locks, using, preparing 
and dealing in drugs. 


Before semen leaped from his loins, 
Claude Brown dreamed for the added 
prestige of being sent away to reform 
school, and he made that too, always like 
a champion, graduating first from those 
institutions considered to be for “ child- 
ren” on up to those reputed to be 
for the “big and bad niggers.” About 
being in one of such institutions, he 
says, ‘There was something good about 
being in the Youth House. It made me 
feel big, as if I had outgrown the Child- 
ren’s Centre. That was for kids.” 


By the time Claude Brown was thirteen 
he lay sprawled on the dirty floor of 
a fish ’n chip joint with a bullet in his 
belly, put there by a neighbour who 
caught him trying to steal bedspreads 
from her clothes line in order to sell 
them to get money to buy marijuana. 


“When I was a little boy Mama and 
Dad would beat me and tell me ‘ you 
better be good,’ but I didn’t know 
what being good was. To me it meant 
that they wanted me to sit down and 
fold my hands or something crazy 
like that. If I got into a fight with 
somebody I tried to be good enough 
to beat them. If I broke into a place 
I tried to be quiet and steal as much 
as " could. I was always trying to be 
good.” 


Talking about the building in which he 
lived, Brown describes the filth in the 
halls, the urine, the wine bottles, the 
debris. He says: 


“This was the building where Mr 
Lawson .. . had busted the man’s 
head open with a baseball bat. I 
could still see blood all over the 
hall. This was the building where 
somebody was always shooting out the 
windows ... This was the building I 
loved more than anyplace else in the 
world. The thought that I would never 
see this building again scared the 
hell out of me.” 


After he had been kicked out of several 
schools in Harlem and was picked up 
and put in Belleyue Hospital’s psychiatric 
ward for “ observation,” he writes: 


“T had lots of fun in the nutbox . . 

There were a few things around to 
steal ... plenty of guys to fight with 
and lots of adults to annoy. The one 
drawback that the nutbox had was 
school and teachers. But I found the 
nutbox to be such a nice place that I 


was sad when Mama came to take me 
home.” 


What is remarkable, or more exactly, 
what is miraculous about Claude Brown's 
story is that he did not remain in Har- 
lem to become a dead or a living statis- 
tic. The ghetto is not merely a geogra- 
phical place that kills biologically - under 
the circumstances that would be kind. 
The ghetto is an existential cancer that 
mutilates and murders the inner light 
of the human character; it is a psycholo- 
gical and cultural viper that sucks the 
hope and sucks the manhood right out 
of the human fibre, and leaves the body 
walking around in the agonised state of 
the naked and the undead. At present, 
as it has been in the past, nothing short 
of sheer luck, as Manchild clearly docu- 
ments, can save the majority of Harlem 
Negroes from this death. I am not exag- 
gerating, for everybody knows that luck, 
or chance, works, when it works at all, 
against the majority and in favour of 
merely the few. 


Claude Brown was lucky! When he tried 
to take heroin, his system refused it, 
he vomited and became terribly sick. 
That was the beginning of the turning 
point. Brown did not like heroin (or 
what he calls “shit") atter that. He 
began to look around him and to iden- 
tify all of Hariem with the “snit 
plague.” And, again by chance, having 
met a few people in and out of reform 
schools, such as Mrs Eleanor Roosevelt 
and a social worker who had been a 
victim of Nazi terrorism, he gradually 
moved away from the shit plague, both 
physically and psychologically. He went 
through the various gambits, he moved 
down town to Greenwich Village, at 
seventeen he went back to high school, he 
dabbled in jazz music, he opened his 
mind to new thoughts, he began to as- 
sociate with white people, and for a 
while he “fell in love” with a white 
girl, a Jew. The road is so familiar. 


He graduated from high school and 
went to college and now holds a degree 
from Howard University in Washington, 
DC, and he says he wants to study law at 
Stanford Law School. While at Howard 
University, he wrote a short piece which 
was published in Dissent, Somebody saw 
the piece and gave Brown $1,500 to 
extend it into a book. Fearing they 
would take the money back, Brown 
locked himself in a room, stuffed his 
head full of pills and wrote Manchild 
in the Promised Land - a masterpiece! 


But the masterpiece has a crack in it. 
And the crack is being exploited. The 
first half of Manchild is written, as if 
unwittingly, with point blank there-ness; 
a sort of savage sociology bores through 
and hits home, as can be felt from the 
pasages quoted above and from the fol- 
lowing selection: 


“Nobody seemed to care much about 
Harlem ... Some of the cats I knew 
had gone into the police department. 
They seemed to be exploiting Harlem 
too, once they got in there. There 
were the same cats who had come 
up in Harlem. They didn’t care any 
more either. They just wanted to go 
out there and get some of that money 
too ... Harlem was getting fucked 
over by everybody, the politicians, 
the police, the businessmen . .. There 
were a lot of things that we knew 
about but didn’t think about when we 
weren't high: how nobody cared too 
much about cleaning up the junkies or 
making drugs legal so that they’d stop 
robbing people, since it was just Har- 
lem and East Harlem; how nobody 
gave a fuck about some niggers and 
some Puerto Ricans, so that’s why 
nothing was going to be done about it. 
It seemed that when we were high 
off pot and stuff and started philoso- 
phising, we really knew things. We 
understood this whole thing about 
Harlem ... Many times we would 
think we had found the wav to get 
the junkies out, but we could never 
have taken it down to City Hall and 
gotten people to listen to it. Es- 
pecially since we were high. If we'd 
gone down there and said, ‘Look, Mr 


Mayor, you take a stick-a this, and, 
baby, when you get up there off this 
joint, you’ll see all this shit out here 
just the way it is. That’s all we 
needed. They would have said, ‘ These 
niggers are crazy. Let’s call up Belle- 
vue.’ . ... There was a lot of sense 
to this. Even though cats get high off 
pot, they’re not crazy. The average 
cat... in Harlem had a sheet on 
him (had been arrested), so he couldn’t 
vote. Even most of the young cats 
around there who weren’t strung out 
(taking dope) owed some time for 
something. A lot of the older people 
who went to work every day had sheets 
on them from way back for killing 
some other nigger in Georgia or run- 
ning some moonshine ... We'd get 
high, and we’d solve all the problems 
of Harlem. When it wore off, we would 
just have to live with them all over 
again.” 


This Catcher In The Rye quality - this 
there-ness about the book, the un-self- 
consciousness that makes Manchild a 
living work of not just the lives of the 
people in Harlem but of Negroes in 
every ghetto in America - this quality 
begins to fade during the last half of 
the book. Gradually the book takes on 
the “ detached objectivity ” of reportage, 
it stops being of and starts being on; it 
stops being Claude Brown and being 
ghetto life and starts being about ghetto 
life and about Brown. It begins to sound 
like noble savage sociology (‘ good nig- 
ger sociology”). As David Henderson, a 
young poet from Harlem, has remarked: 
“It is as if two persons are telling 
Claude Brown's story - the first Lead- 
ee the second Martin Luther King 
re 


This aspect of the book is no doubt what 
has moved the white liberals in America 
and the “literary establishment” itself 
to claim Brown as the ‘“ new spokesman” 
of the Negre people. Strangely enough 
(or is it altogether predictable!) since 
the publication of Manchild, Claude has 
been hounded by photographers and 
politicians, and generally every white 
person who considers himself a “ friend” 
of Negroes has just got to get their paws 
on this weird phenomenon who _ has 
lifted himself up by the boot-straps out 
of the murk of the ghetto and, in their 
view, climbed up on to the ladder of 
success, American style! Now they have 
forgotten about LeRoi Jones who has 
moved to Harlem (not away) and set 
up the Black Arts Theatre, involving 
a thorough revolutionary programme for 
the education and liberation of black 
folks in Harlem. 


They have forgotten about Kenneth 
Clark, whose book Dark Ghetto gives a 
complete analysis of the problems in 
Hariem. They have forgotten about 
Langston Hughes, who has lived in Har- 
lem for over sixty years, during which 
time he has turned out a constant stream 
of works ranging from poetry to fiction 
to the documentary, exposing and dra- 
matising the asylum that is Harlem. 
They have certainly forgotten about 
Malcolm X, who went through ten times 
more of the same shit that Claude 
Brown did and who stayed in the ghetto, 
fought and was murdered there - by 
whom! And Malcolm’s autobiography, 
junked by the original contracting 
publishers but finally published by a 
“less respectable” company, tells with 
brute force the same story as Manchild 
does, but with far more fight and revolu- 
tionary resoluteness - nobody seems to 
remember. They have forgotten about 
everything and everybody. 


With the publication of Manchild in the 
Promised Land, a new sensationalism 
was launched: Dope, Sex, Violence, 
Black Boy Triumphs Over One Million 
Odds, Hail, Rugged Individualism! One 
white man, a cracked reporter for the 
sensation-seeking Herald Tribune, who 
was assigned to fanfare Claude Brown, 
has even said that Brown makes James 
Baldwin look like a Harlem tourist - as 
if Baldwin (or any Negro) is responsible 
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Farce at US helicopter plant trial 


Bill Wingell, a Philadelphia journalist, 
describes the trial of the demonstrators 
who on December 29 tried to enter the 
Vertol helicopter plant near Philadel- 
phia. Vertol supplies the US army with 
helicopters for the war in Vietnam. 
The demonstration itself was described 
by Bradford Lyttle in Peace News on 
January 14. 


First, it must be stressed that there was 
no Htter caused by the demonstrators. 
And what did the arresting officer, Serge- 
ant Shrinka, produce at the trial? A 
batch of soiled and crumpled leaflets. 
(The leaflets confiscated during the de- 
monstration have not been returned.) 


Despite Shrinka’s admission that he had 
not seen the demonstrators cause any 
litter or even hand out any leaflets, the 
accused were found guilty and fined $59 
(£21) or 30 days in jail. 


Next came the trial of the sit-ins. What 
could have been a simple matter - tres- 
pass - was complicated by the use of 
a loitering charge: ‘“congregating in a 
public place in a loud and boisterous 
manner.” Since civil disobedience means 
accepting the consequences of the act, the 
defendants were ready to plead guilty 
to trespass; but since they had been 
anything but loud and boisterous during 
their sit-in, they decided that to plead 
guilty to this charge would be to per- 
jure themselves. 


The loitering ordinance was apparently 
aimed at relieving Vertol of the need 
to prosecute for trespass and get its 
image involved in this messy business. 
The magistrate himself seemed to have 
doubts about the “loud and boisterous ” 


News in brief 


About 2,000 people demonstrated in 
front of the United States Embassy in 
Madrid last Friday, shouting ‘“ Yanqui 
no,” “Go home murderers,” and ‘“ Away 
with the bases.” They were protesting 
about American bases in Spain and the 
“lost ” H-bomb. 

A retired Polish lawyer was sentenced 
to four years’ imprisonment by a Warsaw 
court last week. He was accused of 
having sent letters abroad depicting con- 
ditions in Poland in a false light. 


The leader of the guerrillas in northern 
Angola was killed last week by Portu- 
guese troops, claimed a Lisbon evening 
paper, Diario Popular. 

A United States Congressman, Craig 
Hosmer, wants to “bomb” the Viet 
Cong with owl hoots, playing cards, and 
plastic models of dogs and girls. These 
would exploit Vietnamese superstitions 
and are intended to wreak psychological 
havoc in the Viet Cong. Example: ‘In 
Vietnam, the ace of spades is considered 
as deadly an omen as in Sicily. Hundreds 
of thousands of plastic ace of spades 
playing cards could be dropped through- 
out the country.” 

Three Africans were given long prison 
sentences in Cape Town last Friday for 
conspiring to send people outside the 
country for training in guerrilla warfare 
and sabotage. They were: Kwedi Mkhali- 
pi (20 years), Jack Jaxa (17), and Wilson 
Mketshane (11 years). A fourth man, 
Sonkongo Muleka, was found not guilty 
and discharged. 

The United Nations Emergency Force 
and the UN peacekeeping force in 
Cyprus are in danger of being curtailed 
by lack of funds. At a press conference 
on January 20, U Thant said that by 
March 26, the terminal date of the 
present extension of the Cyprus force, 
the deficit would be greater than that 
of 26 December, 1965. 

The Greek left-wing paper Avgi reported 
on December 16 that Greek troops were 
serving in Vietnam. The Stefanopoulos 
government has denied the report, saying 
that only medical aid has been sent to 
Vietnam. 

An American soldier in Berlin was sen- 
tenced by a general court martial to 
three months’ hard labour on Wednes- 
day of last week. He had been helping 
refugees escape from East Berlin by 
supplying United States Army uniforms. 


4 I renounce war and | will never 
support or sanction another 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


section of the charge, because at the 
outset of the trial he announced that this 
section would be struck out. When the 
prosecuting attorney protested that the 
magistrate could not change the charge 
in the middle of the trial, the proceed- 
ings continued as though the “loud and 
boisterous” section was back, although 
after this point it was never stated 
exactly what the charge was. 


Asked who had been “loud and boister- 
ous,” the arresting officer singled out 
two women who he said had screamed at 
the time of their arrest. Two observers 
from the American Civil Liberties Union 
testified that they had neither seen nor 
heard any such commotion, but admitted 
that their hearing might have been ob- 
structed by the uproar made by the 
counter-demonstration of ‘“ American 
Legion, Birchers and teenage hoods.” 


Nevertheless, the accused were found 
guilty and find $309 each (£110) or 30 
days, except for one man who had ar- 
rived late at the demonstration and tried 
to enter the plant on his own. He was 
acquitted because testimony on his arrest 
was “ lacking.” 

Also found guilty were the dozen people 
arrested for throwing eggs at the demon- 
strators. They were each find $10 (£3 10s). 
Tom Rodd, the 19-year-old project co- 


US air-base 
invaded 


Sixty-nine negroes and civil rights work- 
ers invaded the disused Greenville Air 
Force Base in Mississippi on Monday of 
last week. They took over an abandoned 
building on the air base and held a 
30-hour “live-in” to demand extra 
federal aid for poverty-stricken planta- 
tion Negroes. They called on the govern. 
ment to hand over the 2,000-acre base, 
which has hundreds of empty buildings, 
to the Negroes taking part in the de- 
monstration. 
The Negroes said in a statement: 
“We are here because we are hungry 
and cold and we have no jobs or land 
. ... we don’t want charity. We are 
willing to work for ourselves if given 
a chance.” 
They were forcibly evicted from the 
base on the following day. Air force 
officials remained on the base to make 
sure the demonstrators did not return. 


Germ war research: 
students protest 


Research on arsenic and cyanide poison- 
ing, anthrax and influenza as weapons 
of war is going on at the University of 
Pennsylvania, despite student and facul- 
ty protests. 

In October 1965, a resolution condemn- 
ing this research on the grounds that it 
“compromised the integrity of the uni- 
versity’ was defeated in the university 
senate by 182 to 83. On October 16, 
350 people walked from Philadelphia's 
city hall to the university’s Institute for 
Co-operative Research, where the chemi- 
cal war research is carried on. In Novem- 
ber, a protest rally was held on the 
university campus. 

Recently Cyrus Vance, Deputy Secretary 
of Defence, was quoted as saying that 
arsenic and cyanide compounds are being 
sprayed over rice fields in South Viet- 
nam; he said “limited use” was being 
made of them. - Newsletter of the US 
Society for Social Responsibility in 
Science. 


Hanover protest 


Joachim Dunz reports: On February 1, 
some friends of the libertarian-pacifist 
paper Direkte Aktion organised a poster 
vigil in front of “‘ America House” in 
Hanover, in protest against the renewed 
American bombing of North Vietnam. 

As time was too short to notify the 
police, the demonstration was illegal, and 
after about 20 minutes the police asked 
the demonstrators to go away. They re- 
fused to go, and ten patrol cars arrived, 
full of policemen. Ten to fifteen demon- 
strators sat down, and were pulled or 
carried into the cars; some of the police 
were quite brutal, and most of the 500 
spectators were on the side of the de- 
monstrators. 

A march against the war is to take place 
tomorrow (Saturday) in Amsterdam. 


ordinator for the demonstration, was 
sentenced in Pittsburgh to four years in 
prison for violation of probation. 
Eighteen months earlier, he had been 
sentenced to five years in prison for 
draft refusal, suspended on condition that 
he worked for a social service agency 
for at least two years and did not take 
part in demonstrations. Since then he 
had worked for Quaker organisations; 
he had deliberately and openly broken 
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Professor Staughton Lynd speaking at Saturday’s demonstration in 


the terms of his probation to take part in 
the Verto! demonstration. 

In the end, tribute must be paid to the 
eggthrowers and insult-shouters. It is 
their hate and violence-filled response 
which constitutes the strongest argu- 
ment on the side of those who stand 
quietly with their placards and remind 
us that war accomplishes nothing but 
the destruction of the human values that 
bind us together. 


Trafalgar Square against the war in Vietnam. In Britain to speak in a 
BBC television programme on Vietnam, Staughton Lynd had his passport 
cancelled when he returned to the United States, because he had re- 


cently visited North Vietnam. 


Other speakers in the demonstration were Malcolm Caldwell, Verdun 
Perl, Fred Moorhouse, Hugh Jenkins MP, Francis Noble and Faris Glubb. 
Several hundred people afterwards marched past Downing Street and 
through London to the American Embassy. The demonstration was 
organised by the British Council for Peace in Vietnam (photo: Graham 


Keen). 


Zambia: non-violent aid offer 
to Smith’s opponents 


A group of people in Lusaka, the capital 
of Zambia, have announced that they are 
planning ways of giving material assis- 
tance to people in Rhodesia who are 
suffering because of their opposition to 
the Smith regime. 


In a letter to the Zambia Mail and Times 
of Zambia, which is also being sent to 
priests and ministers in Rhodesia, the 
group express the hope that the police 
state in Rhodesia will be brought to an 
end by non-violent means. They state 
their readiness to accept any hardships 
which economic sanctions may bring 
upon them in Zambia, and invite Rho- 
desia's Europeans to visit Zambia in 


March in Paris? 


In the February issue of Liberté, the 
French pacifist monthly, Louis Lecoin 
proposes a march to the US, USSR and 
Chinese embassies in Paris, to demon- 
strate to these countries their respon- 
sibility in the Vietnam war. He en- 
visages a march of thousands, and adds 
that “the English pacifists know how to 
do this.” 

Non-aligned demonstrations against war 
are rare in France, and it remains to be 
seen who else will join Lecoin in his 
offer to be one of the organisers of such 
a demonstration. 


order to see how an inter-racial society 
works. 

The group also expresses ‘deep sorrow 
and concern” at accounts of persecution 
of opponents of the Smith regime, in- 
cluding detention, “ indiscriminate beat- 
ings,” and the use of torture. “In this 
tragic situation,” they say, ‘the least 
we can do is to help the victims of 
this repression.” 

Among those signing the letter are 
Bishop Oliver of Zambia and James Bris- 
tol, an American Friends Service Com- 
mittee worker. 


French women 


New laws which went into effect on 
February 1 give French women rights 
to put them on a more equal footing 
with men. A wife can now take a job 
without asking her husband’s permis- 
sion. She is also now free to open shop 
and bank accounts without her husband’s 
consent. A husband can no _ longer 
choose housing or make decisions about 
children’s education without consulting 
his wife. Under the old law, all of a 
woman’s property became the joint pro- 
perty of herself and her husband when 
she married. Now a woman can bring 
property into a marriage and have it re- 
main her own. She can own her own 
pues now, and sell it when she wants 
oO. 
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William B. Lloyd Jr NON-ALIGNMENT AND 
PEACEMAKING 


William B. Lloyd Jr is editor of the American newsletter, “Toward 
Freedom,” and author of several works on peacemaking. This article, 
a comment on Nicholas Sims’ article of December 24 on non-alignment, 


draws some examples from Swiss 


experience of the value of a non- 


aligned position in conciliation and mediation. Mr Lloyd also offers 
some suggestions for the non-aligned countries, urging them to take up 
a more positive mediating role in the Vietnam war. 


Nicholas Sims’ recent review of several 
studies dealing with non-alignment car- 
ries a step further Peace News’ admirable 
course of inquiry into the essential 
character and future potential of this 
policy as a constructive, peace-oriented 
element in world affairs. 

I agree heartily with Mr Sims’ prediction 
of a “ promising future” for the discus- 
sion of non-alignment. Ultimately it will 
be the apologists for the various forms 
of hegemony who will be on the defen- 
re rather than the so-called “ neutral- 
ists.” 


I would submit that the detailed study 
of Swiss experience with the internal 
use of non-alignment and neutrality as a 
solvent for disputes between the cantons 
themselves will provide many fruitful 
insights into the future use of non- 
alignment for world peace. 


Leaving aside the common but irrele- 
vant criticisms of the Swiss - numbered 
bank accounts, no votes for women, and 
a rather stolid character - the case for 
the importance of the Swiss precedent 
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Calvin C. Hernton 


WHERE DO YOU 
RUN TO? 
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for the ghetto. That reporter, Tom 
Wolfe, himself, along with the majority 
of all white people in America, is one 
of those imminently or at least ultimately 
responsible for the existence of the 
black ghetto, the ghettos everywhere in 
America. 

But this is so characteristic of whites 
in the United States that it is not funny 
- the commercialism of the black people's 
misery and struggles, the denial of black 
people’s reality. Every year or so, over 
the last half century, whites through 
one medium or another have been “ dis- 
covering ” Harlem. When do we trans- 
late social literature into social action? 
When will we be moved by social litera- 
ture to go out and kill the death that 
is murdering the black people in 
America? If anybody is expecting whites 
to be stirred to action by their reading 
Manchild in the Promised Land, they 
are sadly illusioned. To most whites 
Brown himself is not a living force, he 
is a caricature; the Harlem ghetto des- 
cribed so vividly by him is not full of 
real human misery and death, it is a 
“sideshow "; and Brown's book becomes 
but a commodity to make money, a thing 
for whites to get perverted kicks from 
reading it. That’s all. 

Meanwhile, Claude has his hands full. 
He is trying to go to law school so he 
can come back to Harlem and unseat, 
in his words, “that light-brown, damn 
near white congressman.” In the begin- 
ning of his book Brown wanted to know, 
“where does one run to when he’s al- 
ready in the promised land?” The an- 
ewer is nowhere. You reach a round- 
about where you either fight or you 
find yourself running straight back into 
the hands of the man. 


Calvin Hernton, an American sociologist 
and poet, is at present living in London. 
His long poem on the Harlem riots, 
“ Jitterbugging in the Streets,” was pub- 
lished in the American magazine devoted 
to Negro writing, “Streets.” A new 
book by him, “ White Papers for White 
Americans,” is to be published in 
America this year. His first book, “Sex 
and Racism in America,” from which 
Peace News published an extract in the 
issue of December 31, 1965, is now avail- 
able from Housmans bookshop, 27s 6d. 


may be summed up in three. points: 
1. Before 1848 the individual cantons 
or states of the confederation were vir- 
tually independent sovereignties, show- 
ing considerable similarity to the nations 
of today’s world. They were bound to- 
gether, it is true, by a complex web of 
treaties dating back to 1291, but they 
maintained their separate military forces, 
diplomatic contacts abroad, currencies, 
and duties on commerce. 

2. The politics of the confederation 
seethed with controversy, agitation and 
dissent, in a manner not too unlike 
eye ideological and North-South con- 
icts. 


Before the Reformation there was a 
sharp division between those cantons 
which were city overlords and those 
which were centres of agitation for 
peasant liberation. This conflict pro- 
duced, with Hapsburg assistance, an ex- 
hausting civil war, plus many serious 
crises in which war was avoided chiefly 
by the conciliation, mediation and 
arbitration of non-aligned or neutral 
cantons. 


The Reformation brought on 250 years of 
religious cold and hot war, with four 
cantons completely Protestant, seven 
completely Catholic and two divided. By 
this time three cantons - Basel, Schafi- 
hausen and Appenzell - had been juridi- 
cally bound to a role of permanent neu- 
trality and active conciliation in inter- 
cantonal disputes. 


3. Active peacemaking was developed by 
the Swiss not because of any superior 
humanitarianism, but as a matter of 
sheer survival. Conflicts among them- 
selves invited intervention and possible 
reconquest by the Hapsburg or other 
outside imperial interests. Similarly, 
nuclear weapons have made the perfec- 
tion of peacemaking a matter of human 
survival, even though no outside threat 
is involved. 


Impartiality 


Thus the conscious and deliberate foster- 
ing of non-alignment plus active concilia- 
tion and mediation (the latter is of ut- 
most importance) is not - contrary to the 
traditional political science and inter- 
national relations viewpoints - something 
new, tenuous and untried. In the Swiss 
experience it was an exceedingly practi- 
cal and absolutely vital element in the 
survival of a conflict-ridden grouping of 
separate sovereignties. The end result, 
furthermore, is a _ political structure 
which is in nearly all respects (with the 
unfortunate exception of votes for 
women) the most complete democracy 
in the world today. 


No claim is made that history can be 
made to repeat itself, or that a national 
history can be an exact, mechanical 
microcosm of world affairs. Nevertheless, 
in view of the facts of Swiss history, 
it would seem that there might be lessons 
in peacemaking to be learned from this 
experience by the many peace research 
institutes which are springing up. 


It is difficult to see how a study of 
politics that calls itself scientific can 
refuse even to examine the phenomenon 
of the three designated peacemaking 
cantons in Swiss history, particularly 
since one of them (Basel) later re- 
verted to this role in attempting to 
prevent the brief and relatively bloodless 
civil war of 1847, and in view of Swit- 
zerland’s allusion to this phenomenon in 
seeking a peacemaking role within the 
League of Nations in 1919. 

Despite Nicholas Sims’ allusion to con- 
siderable evidence that Chinese attacks 
strengthened rather than weakened In- 
dia’s commitment to non-alignment, this 
policy is under frequent attack. The 
American and much of the European 
press hopefully interprets every possible 
incident as marking the end of the road 


for ‘“ neutralism.” And on its side, com. 
munist doctrine has a special hell re 
served for the idea of neutrality or 
impartiality in situations where com- 
munism is strong. 


Thus the wider discussion and develop- 
ment of a rationale and doctrine of non- 
alignment is important to the survival 
of the concept of impartiality (and there- 
fore of justice) in world affairs. Perhaps 
the leaders of the new, non-aligned 
nations can provide some of the best 
grounds for such a rationale. 


President Julius K. Nyerere of Tanzania 
has emphasised that staying non-aligned 
is part of his country’s newly-won in- 
dependence (remarkably similar to the 
feeling of the early Swiss that an inte- 
gral part of their freedom was the right 
to choose when they would fight rather 
than being drawn automatically into 
princely wars). He has insisted that 
Tanzania will not permit any other 
nation or organisation to choose its 
enemies for it. 


President Kenneth D. Kaunda of Zambia 
recently declared: 


“TI will be bold enough to call him 
a fool who will believe that any coun- 
try in the Western or Eastern blocs 
would always be right or always 
wrong. Non-alignment gives us the 
opportunity to say to each other and 
every nation - east, west, north or 
south of us - here you are wrong; 
here you are right.” 


Action for peace 


But what may not be completely realised 
even by present-day spokesmen of non- 
alignment is that in its Swiss forms it 
found its justification and its raison d’ 
etre not merely in the expression of 
independent judgments on inter-cantonal 
affairs and independent defence of poli- 
tical sovereignty, but also in active 
peacemaking in the case of conflicts 
among the other political units. 


Active peacemaking and non-alignment 
are naturally complementary. Statesmen 
on the world scene have re-discovered 
many times what the Swiss learned cen- 
turies ago: that effective mediation re- 
quiries a neutral or non-aligned stance 
on the part of the mediator. Thus the 
United States succeeded in mediating be- 
tween Japan and Russia in 1905, but 
when President Roosevelt offered to 
mediate the European conflict in 1941, 
his offer was not taken seriously because 
of the many steps he had taken to help 
the Allies. 


More recently, President Bourguiba of 
Tunisia was the first to offer mediation 
in the October 1963 frontier conflict be 
tween Morocco and Algeria. But possibly 
because Bourguiba had denounced the 
Algerian regime bitterly and publicly 
less than a year previously, the Tunisian 
mediation never took place. Instead a 
cease-fire was arranged in a meeting at 
Bamako, with Emperor Haile Selassie 
and President Modibo Keita of Mali as 
mediators. 


On the other hand peace and the ending 
of the many coercions of wartime offer 
the opportunity for the development of 
self-determination, independence and 
non-alignment. 


Only through conciliation and mediation 
can non-alignment remain a constructive, 
on-going activity, rather than a frustra- 
ting abstention. Only by a continuation 
of this activity can the non-aligned group 
preserve its integrity. 


One reason for the difficulties met by 
non-alignment in the relationship be- 
tween world and regional politics (cited 
by Nicholas Sims from Dr John Burton's 
book) is that traditional thinking on 
international relations often attempts to 
defend itself by assuming a moralistic 
tone: “ How can India be a peacemaker 
after what she did in Goa?”, or “ How 
can Nasser conciliate or mediate while 
he has 60,000 troops in Yemen?” This 
point of view overlooks the fact that 
no nation is perfect, and therefore to 
demand perfection on the part of a 
mediator is in reality to deny the pos- 
sibility of any diplomatic mediation. 


The more realistic view is that concilia- 
tion and mediation are useful interna- 
tional functions - even when performed 
by heads of state whose hands may not 
be spotless. They are useful to the people 
of the non-aligned states, and also useful 
to the people of the contending states, 
in that they tend to prevent obviously 
ruinous wars. 


If statesmen of all nations, large and 
small, can be brought to concentrate 
upon ending conflicts and finding lasting 
settlements, the preoccupations with 
fitting regional relationships into the 
larger world picture will be overcome 
simply by being superseded. 


Under the old scheme of alliance rela- 
tionships, President Nasser might well 
have reflected that since the US was 
among the first to recognise the Republic 
of Yemen, it should be accepted as an 
ally in the Near Eastern region, and 
therefore the UAR in return should 
express its support of the US in Viet- 
nam. But under the new peace-waging 
concept, the US tried long and_ hard 
to bring about peace in Yemen. For its 
part, the UAR, while maintaining its 
non-aligned status, bitterly criticised the 
US role in the Stanleyville airlift of 
November 1964. But as this is being 
written, Cairo is assuming an important 
role in efforts towards peace in Vietnam. 


The old alliance system demanded a 
choosing up of sides and _ therefore 
tended to escalate conflict, while the 
new approach, often overriding regional 
and even ideological obstacles (as re 
cently demonstrated at Tashkent) focuses 
on ending conflicts wherever they may 
occur, and promoting peaceful settle 
ments. 


Better agreements, one may hope, can 
be developed through the United Nations, 
and peace will continue to be shaky until 
the overly-powerful nations can be per. 
suaded to give the world organisation in- 
creased international authority. The in- 
tensification of conciliation and media- 
tion by non-aligned nations would not 
in any way be intended to weaken the 
United Nations, but rather to strengthen 
it by putting a “ floor” under its own 
more sophisticated efforts to prevent 
outbreaks. Vietnam and the absence of 
China from UN councils are adequate 
evidence of the urgent need for such 
a ‘ floor.” 


In the long-range view, Alfred Lord 
Tennyson’s vision of a world federation 
undoubtedly provided the ultimate an- 
swer more than a century ago. But how 
to speed up humanity’s response to this 
eminently rational proposal? Winning 
general acceptance for conciliation and 
mediation . in deeds and not only in 
words - would appear to be one of the 
most effective means of preparing world 
opinion and bringing a peaceful federa- 
tion, based upon popular sovereignty, 
within the realm of possibility. 


World influence 


It is difficult to overestimate the influ- 
ence of the non-aligned on the course of 
world affairs since 1945. Many observers 
forget that the USSR made a major bid 
for “its share” of African trusteeships 
following the Second World War. Since 
Britain was being given trusteeships 
over Tanganyika and parts of Togo and 
the Cameroons, Moscow argued that it 
should be given the trusteeships over the 
former Italian territories of Libya and 
Somalia. This explains why Libya, then 
the least advanced of all the North 
African territories, was instead rushed 
into independence in 1950, six years 
before Morocco and Tunisia. 


As the leading non-aligned nation, newly- 
independent India carried the main task 
of careful research and persuasive argu- 
ment which led the United Nations to 
promote national independence for the 
scores of countries which have followed 
in its wake. 


Without the non-aligned insistence on 
independence, such incidents as the 
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Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, min. 4s, Discounts for 
series. Box No. 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Rd@., London, N.1 by first post Monday, Box 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rates on application. 


Coming events 


‘*MODERN ASPECTS OF PACIFISM.” Speaker 
from PPU will address Socialist Party of Great 
Britain (Kensington Branch) at Conway Hall, 
Red Lion Square. Friday 18 February, 8 pm. 
Admission free. 


PEACE NEWS FAIR, South London, April. 
Wanted: old jewellery, craftwork, white ele- 


hants, contributions for Foreign Stall. Work- 
ng group every Monday, 9 Kings Avenue, 
Seoiniey. WID 1097. 


Holidays 


CORNWALL. 2 berth gipsy caravan. One only. 
Beautiful secluded site. Everything for use 
except linen. Gas ckg, fire, lights. Room for 
tent. 6 gns per week. July 7 - August booked. 
Janet Gibbs, Lamorna. Penzance. 


Personal 


PREGNANCY TEST, rapid, accurate, reliable. 
Send small urine sample and two guineas 
fee. Hadley Laboratories Ltd, (Dept PN), 18 
Harvist Road, London NW6., 


CO WORLD WAR 1, active 89 years, badly 
needs somewhere to live. Meals and slight 


supervision needed. Many interests. Could pay 
adequately. Box 424 or ALP 1476. 


SAHABA REAFFORESTATION, Tree planted now 
will be your stake in the future. Trees bring 
rain and fertile land. Trees in memory; trees 
in tribute. 2s 6d will plant and tend one 
tree, 280,000 needed this year. War on Want, 9 
Madeley Road, Ealing, W5. 


Publications 

CONTACT - a South African liberal fortnightly 
with inside news of the struggle against 
apartheid and colonialism, 6 months 8s 9d, 
12 months 17s. Box 1979, Cape Town, S.A. 
SARVODAYA - monthly magazine of the Bhoo- 
dan Movement in India, may be _ obtained 
from Housmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian Road, 
London Ni at 12s yearly or 1s (post 3d) each 
issue, 
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THE RAILWAY REVIEW, weekly railwaymen's 
paper. Essential reading for those who want 
the authentic voice of railway workers. Obtain- 
able 9s a quarter post free from 105 Euston 
Road, NW1. 


Accommodation vacant 


ATTRACTIVE BED-SITTING ROOM, large, newly 
decorated, with balcony, in mansion flat. Use 
of kitchen and bathroom. Vegetarian only. 
CHIswick 3565. 


For sale 


BADGES. Attractive three-colour Easter March 
souvenir lapel badge, ‘‘ Marching for Peace - 
Easter 1966.’’ 1s each, 50 for £1, 100 for £2, 
cash with order to D. Webb, 27 Beech Grove, 
Whitley Bay, Northumberland 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: sale or return. From: 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


11 February, Friday 


BROMLEY. 8 pm. Top Room, Three Compasses, 
Widmore Road. Important meeting to discuss 
and re-form local CND group. 


LONDON N12. 7.30 pm. North Finchley Library, 
Ravensdale Avenue. '' Should Germany be given 
nuclear weapons?"’ Speakers: Rey Paul Oes- 
treicher and Mr J. R. Shanley. CND. 


UXBRIDGE, 7.45 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Belmont Road, Area Rededication Service, FoR. 


12 February, Saturday 


EXETER. 2.30 - 4.30 pm. Hughes Showroom, 
Princesshay. Picket of temporary RAF recruit- 
ing office, YCND. 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. ‘' London Apprentice," 
Old St (3 mins Old St tube, 10 mins L'pool 
Street). Folk singing, admission 3s. Peanuts 


Club. 


WARE, Herts. Assemble 2.30 pm outside Tesco 
Supermarket for leafleting for ‘‘ Hertford In- 
vasion,’’ CND. 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 2.30 - 6.30 pm. Friends 
Meeting House, Horseman Street. Discussion 
conference: ‘‘ NATO or UNO?"', speaker Ter- 
ence Heelas, CND. 


13 February, Sunday 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. ‘‘ London Apprentice,” 

Old St (3 mins Old Street tube, 10 mins Liver- 

pool Street). Poets Workhouse and the Mike 

eee Jazz Group. Admission 3s. Peanuts 
ub. 


LONDON WI. 3.30 pm. Weigh House Church 
Hall, Binney Street (opposite Selfridges). Rev 
Arthur Peacock. OGP. 


LONDON WCI. 10.30 am to 5.30 pm. NUFTO 
Hall, 14 Jockeys Fields, off Theobalds Road. 
Southern Africa Conference, speakers: Neil 
Carmichael MP, John Mendelson MP, J. Kozon- 
guizi (President of SWANU). MCF and Anti- 
Apartheid. 


LONDON WCl1. 2.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
London Committee of 100 meeting. 


13-19 February, Sun-Sat 


HERTFORD. Pre-Easter door-to-door leafleting 
and canvassing. Details from Watford 21643. 
CND. 


14 February, Monday 


LONDON E8. 8 pm. Holy Trinity Institute, 
Beechwood Road, Dalston. ‘‘ Factories for 
Peace ": talk by Tom McAlpine. CND. 


MANCHESTER 2. 8 pm. 14 Tib Lane, off Cross 
Street. Easter March meeting - volunteers 
wanted for transport, food, clerical work etc. 
CND. 


15 February, Tuesday 


CROYDON. 2.30 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Park Lane. Group discussion on immigration. 
Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom. 


NON-ALIGNMENT AND 
PEACEMAKING continued from page 8 


1945 massacre in Algeria and that of 
1947 in Madagascar would have provided 
festering centres of infection in which 
the Communists would have appeared 
as the only alternative to docile accept- 
ance of colonialism, and the world might 
have become fixed in a rigid and all- 
pervading bi-polarity. 


But the active element of non-aligned 
conciliation unfortunately seems to have 
subsided in the case of the Vietnam 
conflict. Little has been done - publicly 
at any rate - since the manifesto of 
17 non-aligned nations last spring and the 
dispatch of delegations to Washington 
and Hanoi. The British mission to 
Hanoi, although it put a welcome em- 
phasis on the need for peace talks, could 
not claim to have originated in non- 
alignment. Since then, non-aligned initia- 
tives have been limited to statements 
mostly attacking the US role in the war, 
but recently shading off in the direction 
of a general appeal for a cease-fire and 
the opening of negotiations. 

As an American who demonstrated in 
Washington for an end to the bombing, 
and negotiations with the National 
Liberation Front, I must say frankly that 
the determinedly peace-minded group 
in the United States is not by any stretch 
of the imagination so large or influential 
that it can do without the assistance of 
the non-aligned nations in peace-making. 
To expect this minority to sweep the 
US Congress some day is to be com- 
pletely unrealistic. The American peo- 
ple, like those of India or of any other 
country, are subject to the appeal of 
national solidarity in a crisis, especially 
when casualty lists start to come in. 
As in most wars, the side which feels 
itself to be in a strong position favours 
negotiations, while the side which hopes 
to get stronger is opposed. Both sides 
hold off just as long as possible from 
any appeal for mediation or negotiations 
which could be interpreted as a sign 
of weakness by the opponent. 

This is why active and unceasing initia- 
tives for negotiations by the non-aligned 
countries are so important. Such initia- 
tives are the most effective way for 
outsiders to aid the peace-minded 
minorities in China and the United 
States, and the peace-minded majorities 
in North and South Vietnam. 


Vietnam appeals 


It is not enough for the non-aligned 
to issue general appeals for peace, or to 
criticise one side or the other. The 
dispatch of delegations to all the con- 
cerned authorities - in Washington, 
Peking, London, Paris, Hanoi, Saigon 
and the headquarters of the National 
Liberation Front - would be a beginning. 


But more than this, an influential non- 
aligned group should start to work im- 
mediately and continuously to build ac- 
ceptance for the calling of a Vietnam 
peace conference on their own initiative, 
publicly inviting the authorities most 
closely concerned and setting a definite 
date in some neutral capital. 


Admittedly, the first attempt along this 
line might fail, with either Washington, 
the NLF or Hanoi (or all of them) 
declining to send representatives. But 
word of this attempt would filter down 
through the resistant layers of public 
misinformation in the US, and of cen- 
sorship in Vietnam and Peking, and it 
is quite possible that a second or a 
third attempt might succeed. 

Contrary to government-fostered super- 
stition, the failure of a really non-aligned 
attempt at conciliation or mediation does 
not render subsequent peacemaking 
efforts more difficult. Rather it educates 
the participants and the onlookers to 
the complexity of the issues involved and 
often stimulates other countries or 
groups to try their hands at peacemaking. 
Several diplomatic failures as a prelude 
to success would be a small price to 
pay for the ending of a major threat to 
civilisation. 

However much one may deplore the 
torpedoing of the La _ Pira-Fanfani 
“feelers,” and whatever one may have 
thought of President Johnson’s New 
Year “peace offensive,” it seems plain 
that there was a peacemaking vacuum 
which the Washington moves sought to 
fill, and which gave them a certain ac- 
ceptability in some other capitals. The 
bombing moratorium, in any case, was 
a measure of de-escalation which, had it 
succeeded in evoking a positive response 
from the other side, could have marked 
the first of many necessary steps towards 
a peaceful settlement. The bitter ridicule 
from Hanoi and the renewed US bombing 
of the North should make it plain for 
all to see that neither of the adversaries 
are going to take sufficiently effective 
steps towards peace without constant 
needling and prodding by the non- 
aligned, including the naming of dates 
and places for conferences to discuss a 
cease-fire, thus making it embarrassing 
for the adversaries to refuse. 

There is an inherent contradiction in 
the US attempting to assume the role 
of peacemaker. Viewed realistically, it is 
difficult to see how the National Libera- 
tion Front, Hanoi and Peking could be 
expected to accept this “peace offen- 
sive” at face value. 

Non-aligned leaders should ask them- 
selves whether it might not have been 
their own inactivity which helped to 
set the stage for this one-sided ‘“ peace 
offensive.” It is they who should be 


sending diplomats around the world - 
to Hanoi, Saigon, Washington, Peking, 
Moscow, London and Paris. 

The mood of the people of the world - 
discerned and reflected by Pope Paul - 
favoured massive efforts at finding a 
peaceful settlement before the war 
escalated any further. In the absence of 
a dramatic, continuous and _ insistent 
peace offensive by the non-aligned, 
Washington decided to put on its own 
show. Meanwhile the USSR registered 
an important though incomplete success 
in its top-level, all-out peacemaking 
(Premier Kosygin plus Foreign Minister 
Gromyko plus Defence Minister Malin- 
ovsky) between India and Pakistan at 
Tashkent. 

The negotiations for the test-ban treaty 
demonstrate the value of the continuous, 
insistent initiative by the non-aligned. 
Both the US and the USSR from time 
to time introduced their rival ‘“ pack- 
ages’ for the test ban, but synthesis and 
agreement waited upon action by the 
eight non-aligned nations at the Geneva 
talks. In April 1963 they took the two 
“ packages” apart, forged the most reas- 
onable parts of each into a composite 
package and then shamed the US and 
the USSR into accepting it. If this kind 
of determined role had been pursued by 
the non-aligned in regard to Vietnam, we 
would most likely be further ahead on 
the road to peace than we are today. 
If the non-aligned stand back and leave 
it up to the power poles to attempt 
distorted “ peace offensives,” they must 
accept part of the blame when these 
moves fail through their inherent in- 
congruity. Effective conciliation and 
mediation must proceed from a non- 
aligned position. Therefore the countries 
occupying that position have an obliga- 
tion to humanity to act. What is needed 
is a boldness and a resourcefulness for 
peace to match the old-fashioned bold- 
ness for war. 


Peace Pledge Union 
Vietnam Workshop 


Viet 

Silent ' e a a an 
| 1 

Downing St.Sun 20 Feb 3 to 4.30pm 


CND (London Region & Christian Group) 
Committee of 100 (London) 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain: 3 months 18s. 6 months 266 
1 year SOs. 


Abroad (seamail) $3 months 12s 6 months 24s 
1 year 46s, Add 108 p.a. for pamphlets. 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


North Africa and Middle East: 3 months lé6 6d, 
6 months $2s 6d, 1 year 638. 


India, Africa and South East Asia: 3 months 
18s 5d, 6 months $6 10d, 1 year 72s. 


Australia, New Zealand and Far East: 8 months 
20s 7d, 6 months 4ls 2d, 1 year 80s. 


Morth America: $10 a year to Peace News, ¢/e 
AFSC, 160 North 15th St, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Peace News 5 Caledonian Rd London Ni 


THE ORDER OF THE GREAT 
CAMPANIONS 


Service 3.30 pm Sunday 13 Feb 


Weigh House Church Hall 
Binney St (opp Selfridges) 


Rev Arthur Peacock 


A SOLICITOR 


is urgently needed to assist in the run- 
ning of growing general practice in 
Walsall. Energy and ability are essen- 
tial. Fair salary offered, and firm pros- 
pects of an early partnership without 
payment for goodwill. 


Please write with details to Box 423. 


Special offer for new readers 


8 weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 5s 


Air edition 8 weeks for 10s; US, 6 
weeks for 1 dollar. Send this 
coupon to Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N.1 (Block letters, 
please.) 
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‘100’ plans new Commons protest 


Bob Overy writes: The London Commit- 
tee of 100 is planning a demonstration 
at the Houses of Parliament, on Satur- 
day, February 12, at 2.30 pm. As a sequel 
to the invasion of the House of Com- 
mons public gallery on February 1, 
when 15 people were escorted out for 
shouting statements against the Viet- 
nam war, it is calling for a debate on 
Vietnam in the Chamber of the House 
of Commons by “ unrepresented people.” 


Supporters of the Committee are “ un- 
represented,” a publicity leaflet argues, 
because “no MP seems prepared or able 
to take the action we feel necessary 
to start the machinery for ending the 
bloody and dangerous war in Vietnam.” 
(The London Committee believes that 
Britain should work for peace as an 
independent mediator between both 
sides.) 


By attempting to hold a debate inside 
the House of Commons, the London Com- 


‘War Game would 
make CND recruits,’ 
says journalist 


The Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament 
in London held a small demonstration 
outside the National Film Theatre last 
Tuesday morning during a private show- 
ing of the banned television film, 
The War Game. Fourteen people took 
part. The demonstrators carried banners 
with slogans like ‘“ Let the public see 
The War Game,” and “Face the Facts 
about Nuclear War.” Leaflets on these 
themes were distributed. CND planned to 
repeat the demonstration when the film 
is shown again on Thursday of this 
week. As we go to press, it is not cer- 
tain whether the film will be shown 
again next week or not. If it is shown, 
CND will hold another demonstration. 


First press reactions to the film were 
mixed. Tom Pocock, in Tuesday’s Eve- 
ning Standard, said that “as a defence 
correspondent” he thought it showed 
“ realistically” what might happen “if 
the mutual nuclear deterrent failed;” 
but he complained that Mr Watkins had 
not taken account of the “fact that it 
had not yet failed.” He called the film 
“straight propaganda for the Campaign 
for Nuclear Disarmament.” 

The Evening News defence correspon- 
dent, John Marshall, said it “was not 
quite real.” He thought it was an admir- 
able idea for people in responsible posi- 
tions to see it, but “it is not a film to 
be seen in the homes of Britain.” It 
was too horrifying, and the effect of 
showing it to the public would be “to 
ee more unilateral disarmament re- 
cruits.” 


More violence after 


Tuskegee killing ? 


Negroes in Tuskegee, Alabama, have 
warned that counter-violence may follow 
the murder on January 3 of a civil 
rights worker, Samuel Younge. 

Tuskegee has more Negro voters than 
whites. Negroes sit on the city council 
and other public bodies, but public 
facilities are still segregated. Younge 
was killed at a Standard Oil segregated 
filling station, and the day after the 
murder, 2,000 people marched to the 
station and then to the city hall. 

John Lewis, Student Non-violent Co- 
ordinating Committee leader, has warned 
that SNCC was finding it “increasingly 
difficult to ask the people of the black 
belt to remain non-violent.” He urged 
again that federal marshals be sent into 
11 Alabama counties, saying: “If our 
Plea is not answered, we have no 
choice.” 

At the city hall demonstration, a spokes- 
man for 200 of Samuel Younge’s fellow- 
students, Gwen Patton, demanded the 
desegregation of Tuskegee’s institutions, 
or the dissolution of the police force and 
city council. She also called for the 
prosecution of Younge’s killer, demand- 
ing the maximum penalty for him, which 
in Alabama is death. “If justice is not 
served,” she said, “the students at 
Tuskegee Institute will tear this town 
to bits ... They have not only killed 
Sammy, but they have killed every 
student on this campus and we shall 
not die in vain.” 


mittee, like Radical Alliance at Hull, 
is thus continuing the effort of the inde- 
pendent peace movement to focus atten- 
tion on the failure of MPs to vote 
against Wilson’s Vietnam policy. 


The London Committee is hoping for a 
demonstration of several hundred people. 
Demonstrators are asked to arrive at the 
Victoria Towers entrance to the House 
of Commons between 2.20 and 2.30 pm. 
(The usual entrance, St Stephen's, is 
closed on Saturdays.) If - as seems in- 
evitable - the demonstrators are stopped, 
the debate will be held at the entrance. 
If the police then try to disperse the 
gathering the Committee suggests civil 
disobedience. ‘“ This,” says the London 
Committee’s briefing document, “ will of 
course involve the risk of arrest. If 


“We can manage without Chinese rice. Our gallant 
discovered an inexhaustible source of rice pudding.” 


you do not feel prepared to be arrested, 
we ask you to remember the seriousness 
of the situation, and that any discom- 
fort to you resulting from arrest would 
be nothing compared to the sufferings of 
those in Vietnam.” 

For leaflets, briefings and futher infor- 
mation ring ARC 1239. 


National ‘100’ 
on sabotage 


A meeting of the National Commitee 
of 100 in Cambridge last weekend re- 
jected a motion proposed by Jim Radford 
which read: “The Committee of 100 
does not object to sabotage in principle 


a 
a 


Russian allies have 


Overseas with Project 67 


The Youth Campaign for Nuclear Dis- 
armament’s summer programme for Pro- 
ject 67 (available from Housmans, 2s 6d) 
points out in its introduction that those 
who take part in the project need not 
be members of YCND. But, it emphas- 
ises, ““we are not just another travel 
agency.” 

Project 67 was founded in 1962 by a 
group of YCND members. Its main con- 
cern is with problems of peace and 
world friendship. It was seen as a five- 
year venture, ending in 1967 - hence its 
title. Its aim was to offer holidays and 
work camps in other countries at prices 
young people could afford, in order to 
encourage travel and communication be- 
tween people of different cultures and 
ideologies. The project has now been 
incorporated into the work of YCND's 
International Committee, which has en- 
abled the programme to expand. 

The new programme says that YCND’s 
ultimate objectives - a general and 
complete disarmament treaty, and so on 
- have not been realised. But the thaw 
in the cold war since 1963 has been wel- 
come. 

Many of the project’s exchange schemes 
and holiday offers are for Communist 
countries. The main reason for this, says 
the programme, |s that ‘“ we believe that 
the only way of overcoming the human 
barriers embodied in the Berlin Wall 
and the ‘iron curtain’ is with friend- 
ship, not hatred, with understanding, 
not intolerance.” 

There are several articles in the pro- 
gramme: “The times they are a- 
changin’,” an article on nuclear war by 
Mervyn Rice, chairman of YCND; “ Peace 
in Europe 1966 - the German stumbling 
block,” by Tony McCarthy, CND Infor- 


mation Officer; one on the role of the 
international committee, by Keith 
Nicholson, International Secretary of 
YCND. An interesting feature on “ The 
Legacy of Karl Marx - A short history 
of the people’s democracies,” compiled 
by Frank Willow, gives a brief but ob- 
jective outline of the history of each of 
the Communist countries. 

The summer programme organised by 
Project 67 includes “friendship holi- 
days” in Bulgaria and Rumania, the 
Soviet Union, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, Algeria and Egypt. Work 
camps have been organised in Israel, 
Denmark, Yugoslavia, Poland and the 
German Democratic Republic. A con- 
cluding section to the programme gives 
a “ guide to Berlin and beyond.” 


Labour CND letter 


The Labour Committee of the Campaign 
for Nuclear Disarmament, in a letter 
to the Prime Minister, has called on the 
government to dissociate itself from 
American policy in Vietnam and to de- 
mand that the Americans declare their 
willingness to negotiate with the Viet 
Cong as a “principal partner.’ The 
letter is signed by Walter Wolfgang, 
chairman, and Len Nicholas, secretary 
of the Labour Committee. 

The British Council for Peace in Viet- 
nam says that it is “utterly appalled ” 
that the British government has declared 
its support for the “ barbaric policy” of 
resuming the bombing of North Viet- 
nam. Also in a letter to the Prime Min- 
ister, it calls the government’s policy “ at 
best useless, and at the worst disas- 
trous.” 


and if sabotage campaigns are initiated, 
provided these campaigns are not likely 
to cause violence to persons, the Com- 
mittee will generally support them.” 
Sabotage had earlier been defined unani- 
mously as ‘‘damage, destruction or in- 
terference with plant, equipment or 
cornea OBS - and preparations there- 
or.” 


A motion by Peter Cadogan: “It is 
people, not things, that count. We reject 
sabotage,” was carried with 12 votes in 
favour and 10 against. Since a two-thirds 
majority is necessary for a major policy 
decision, the National Committee has 
not yet rejected sabotage. 


The discussion will recur again in the 
London Committee of 100 at their sup- 
porters’ meeting on February 13. 


Aldermaston firm 


picketed 


Bonita Blackledge writes: There were 
ten demonstrators on Tuesday morning 
outside the factory of A. E. Walker Ltd 
of Canonburv, the office filing system 
works where Pat Arrowsmith recently re- 
ceived her dismissal. She had refused 
to type documents concerning office 
equipment for consignment to the Alder- 
maston atomic weapons plant. 


The demonstration, organised jointly by 
Pat Arrowsmith and London Region 
CND, was against the principle of supply- 
ing goods to any atomic establishment 
including the forces. Placards bearing 
CND symbols and slogans against the 
government were displayed and leaflets 
were distributed to workers entering the 
factory at 8 am. There was no heckling 
or animosity on the part of people going 
into the factory and quite a substantial 
number of leaflets were given away. The 
demonstration dispersed at 9.15 am after 
the office staff had entered the building. 


Edgware project 


The London Committee of 100, Campaign 
Caravan Workshops and Edgware YCND 
are organising a peace propaganda pro- 
ject in Edgware from February 26 to 
March 26. The project will start with a 
poster parade in Station Road, Edgware; 
thereafter there will be leafleting with 
a special schools leaflet and free Sanity 
distribution in local schools, and exten- 
sive leafleting at local factories, cinemas, 
dance halls and youth clubs. In certain 
streets leafleting will be followed up by 
discussion teams: people will be asked 
to sign the YCND petition and invited to 
discuss Vietnam. Special “ gonks” are 
being made with “ Edgware project” on 
them: a special badge will be on sale at 
6d to those who help with the project. 
Offers of help to Melvyn Estrin, 84 
Edgwarebury Lane, Edgware, Middx, 
STO 7278. 


Danilo Dolci 
visits Britain 


17 Feb CAMBRIDGE 
Lecture Room 3, Mill Lane 8.30 pm. 


18 Feb BRIGHTON 

University of Sussex Arts Building 
5.45 pm. 

21 Feb OXFORD 

Town Hall 8.15 pm. 

22 Feb BIRMINGHAM 

Friends Meeting House, Bull St. 7.30 pm. 

23 Feb KEELE 

University of Keele, Walter 
Hall 8 pm. 

24 Feb COLCHESTER 

University of Essex, Wivenhoe Park 
8 pm. 

25 Feb LONDON 

Hampstead Town Hall 


Danilo Dolci Trust, 
29 Gt James St WC1 CHA 6440 
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